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Preface 


This issue which marks the beginning of the third year of Social Issues 
also illustrates in a very special way the growing efforts of the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues to link the problems of social science and 
social practice on a broader base of international communication and cooperation. 


SPSSI feels very keenly that major developments in the field of scientific 
analysis and social invention are springing up beyond the boundaries of our 
customary provincial range of observation, and also that a growing number of 
the most pressing problems needing analysis are beyond the reach of effective 
study except on a cooperative basis that cuts across national boundaries as well 
as the boundaries of a particular social science discipline. 


This issue will find its way to various colleagues abroad who by their shared 
thinking have been active collaborators in this number. ‘It is the hope of the 
SPSSI International Committee chaired by Dr. Bruner that these initial communi- 
cations may soon swell into an active and widespread flow of collaborative thought 
and activity. 


Beginning with this issue the Tavistock Institute of Human Relations in 
London becomes an active collaborator in distributing Social Issues in England 
and Europe. During this same month a new international social science journal, 
Human Relations, will appear, published in England and distributed simul- 
taneously on both sides of the Atlantic. Through such a growing network of 
channels we can and must collaborate in building the foundations of an integrated 
science and practice of interpersonal, intergroup, and international relations. 


RONALD LipPITT, 
General Editor 








The Challenge of a United Nations 


The United Nations, it is now evident, is more a challenge and less an 
accomplished fact than a war-tired world was prepared to admit on October 24, 
1945, when its Charter became the keystone of the Law of Nations. Few prob- 
lems can it solve “automatically” in the style of a giant computing machine. Its 
success depends not only upon the skills of those who participate in its councils, 
but upon people, great and small, who are the citizens of its member states. 
Without skilled officials in the organization backed by public support outside, 
the basic formulae which comprise the Charter can never prevent war. At its 
very heart, then, the United Nations is an experiment in peace. 


In another sense, too, is the United Nations a challenge. Its task is not 
merely the negative one of negotiating crises dangerous to peace, but of con- 
structing a world in which such crises will, at least, be less likely to occur. 
Entering the headquarters of the United Nations at Lake Success, one is imme- 
diately struck by the existence, side by side, of two large conference rooms lead- 
ing off the main entrance hall. One of them, to the right, is marked SECURITY 
COUNCIL. Equally prominent, to its left, is an identically styled inscription, 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL. In the one room the grim task of 
holding together a tension-ridden world goes on daily. Next door, less publi- 
cized but less hobbled by such anachronisms as veto powers, the eighteen mem- 
bers of the Economic and Social Council work in the realization that without a 
solution of economic and social problems, security is only a word describing 
periods of waiting between wars. It is the existence of these two bodies which 
makes tangible the challenge of a United Nations. For here is the machinery 
which, given skillful management, can guide a tense world to a peace in which 
there is security not only against war but against want. 


It is with the meaning of the challenge of the United Nations that this 
number of the JOURNAL OF SOCIAL IssuEs is concerned. Specifically, its task is to 
examine the role which social science must play in the operations of a United 
Nations. That role is great. The United Nations, with its own councils and 
commissions and in conjunction with such semi-autonomous specialized agencies 
as Unesco and the FAO, is a highly technical body whose decisions are based not 
only upon the process of negotiation but upon the interpretation of social and 
economic data. The task is of such technical complexity that the Economic and 
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Social Council alone must depend for its guidance upon nine vital commissions 
who are charged not only with submitting policy proposals but with gathering 
scientifically accurate facts and interpretations. Recalling the titles of these 
commissions serves to underline how great a place social science must take if the 
United Nations is to be a successful experiment in peace. They are, 


Economic and Employment Commission 
Transport and Communications Commission 
Fiscal Commission 

Statistical Commission 

Population Commission 

Social Commission 

Commission on Human Rights 

Commission on Status of Women 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


George A. Lundberg, in a recent book, puts the matter bluntly. “Any world 
organization which neglects at the outset to make extensive provisions for scien- 
tific research for its own guidance is doomed to failure. What is to be gained 
by orgariization unless administrators know what to do, including how to secure 
international support for action, which can be shown to be adapted to the ends 
sought. The most idealistic and well intentioned administrators in the world 
cannot perform the tasks we expect of them without scientific knowledge of the 
kind today possessed by engineers and physicians.” 1 


One need not labor the point that social science research is crucial in the 
operation of international bodies. Lundberg’s vigorous statement of it should 
and doubtless would merit the support—formally at least—of both men of 
affairs and the populace at large. The question is what kind of research facilities 
on what kinds of problems. The United Nations and its related specialized 
agencies will doubtless be doing more and more research or utilizing research 
done by others. Of that there is little doubt. But will there be the spirit to 
investigate scientifically the “dangerous” problems in an effective cooperative 
manner. Put in somewhat broader terms, how can the United Nations (meaning 
not only the central body so named but also the nations which comprise it) 
develop its social research potential to that point of effective expertness which 
assures that crucial if dangerous questions will be subjected to scientific scrutiny 
in a spirit of inquiry transcending selfish national demands. The answers to 


1George A. Lundberg, Can Science Save Us, New York: Longmans Green & Co., 1947, 
p. 112. 


these questions are, of course, in the future. For effective research on interna- 
tional problems will depend upon whether we succeed in building an interna- 
tional spirit ready to tolerate solutions to problems based upon the full premise 
of international cooperation. And to develop such a spirit of internationalism 
around the world requires, paradoxically enough, the very best knowledge of 
man’s needs and how they can be met in a world where national sovereignty, 
parochialism, and zenophobia still prevail. The dilemma is more apparent than 
real. Social science cannot wait until it is fully “organized,” or even fully 
mature. Its services are sorely needed now in the United Nations and wherever 
else it can contribute toward increased international understanding. 


Thus far, our discussion has been in the vein of a challenge to the United 
Nations. That is not our intention. It is clear, to be sure, that in setting its 
goals and in realizing the policies which it lays down, the United Nations will 
have to depend increasingly upon the social sciences for an understanding of 
man and society. Let us assume too, realistically enough, that the future will 
see an ever greater place for the findings of social science in the conduct of life 
in a United Nations. To what extent can social scientists meet this challenge? 
We are in a position to aid in the important short-run, operational research re- 
quired by a highly technical United Nations organization. War experiences 
have shown how much of a contribution can be made. But far more important 
is the long-range task of providing basic knowledge about man and society, the 
kind of knowledge which, in the long run, must guide international living. 


It is with the latter problem, long range social research, that the present 
number of the JoURNAL is concerned, although we shall have occasion to examine 
critically some of the problems of daily, “operational” research requirements. 
Mr. Martin reports in his article on the research problems which have emerged 
from the first meeting of Unesco in Paris. Unesco has recognized the tremendous 
scope of the problems of research which face it and these, like the very existence 
of Unesco itself, stand as a challenge to the social scientists of the world. It is 
apparent that Unesco cannot be served by national scientific action alone, that 
scientists of the world must learn to work together in their research. 


In Professor Allport’s paper are set down guide lines for research on prob- 
lems of international living. His statement of the problems of research is bold 
—bold, indeed, beyond our present facilities for international scientific collabora- 
tion. But that is its value. These are the problems we must solve. Some of 
them we are on the way to “cracking.” Others lie in the distant future as the 
goal toward which international social science must strive. Though another 
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scientist might have drawn up the set of guide lines somewhat differently, the 
differences would doubtless be in detail. 


A third approach to discovering the crucial international research problems 
is found in Dr. Bruner’s paper on the climate of research opinion among social 
scientists of the world. Here emerges clearly the nature of the scientific interests 
and aspirations of social scientists themselves. Among them there is striking 
unanimity as to major problems and a strong desire for cooperation. 

Finally, Drs. Murphy, Cartwright, and Bruner examine in their article the 
potential research resources which may best serve to fill in the lacunae in our 
present knowledge about man and his place in an international society. 


The Long-Run Challenge 


Little need be added here to the discussion of long-term research needs 
which appear in the articles which follow. There is at the present time a large 
stockpile of scientific research which has hardly been utilized in the conduct of 
national or international affairs. The knowledge of man’s needs which has 
emerged from psychological and social research in the past quarter century is 
far in advance of the application of such knowledge either by national or inter- 
national governmental bodies. . Our age of transition may be known to future 
generations as one which failed to use the knowledge which it had. 


Yet we must not blink the fact that we are still in ignorance of many of 
the most basic problems in the human sciences. That critical period of child- 
hood in which the adult social tendencies of man are established is still, to take 
but one example, more of a mystery than it should be. Our basic knowledge 
of the learning process and socialization is still subject to intense controversy 
within the field of psychology. 


Failure to solve some of our most basic scientific problems—and, by the 
same token, many of the social problems whose solutions depend upon scientific 
advance—has come partially from a failure of many of our traditional research 
methods. For one. thing, too much of our research in the social sciences has 
been badly hobbled by culture-bounded conceptions of man and society. If, 
under the impetus of anthropology, our methods are becoming increasingly 
comparative, that should not conceal from us the truth that as a science, we have 
a long road to travel before we reach a necessary level of precision. It is cer- 
tainly true, then, that one of the major challenges inherent in the expanding use 
of social science in this era is a methodological challenge. That kind of social 
science which is one step removed from the quasi-moralistic utterance of the 
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politician must be replaced by more rigorous procedures. Whoever can con- 
tribute to basic methodological knowledge, whether he be working on rats or 
national character, will play a central role in the application of scientific method 
to social problems. 


Another source of failure has been our tendency to cling to traditional re- 
search “problems.” One does not, in reading the pages of our social science 
journals, get an impression of great daring. There is a striking absence of em- 
pirical studies designed to investigate in paradigm the kinds of international 
problems which beset the world today. Yet here again, matters are improving. 
Studies of inter-group relations, national character, problems of world opinion—- 
these are beginning to make their appearance. But it is only a beginning. 


The Short-Run Challenge 


Operational government research has become part of the administrative 
pattern of our times. Yet it is conservative to say that we have hardly begun to 
master the problem of integrating research with the day-to-day operations of 
government. The experience of social scientists in war research has indicated 
that there often exists a wide gap between the gathering of data and the making 
of decisions. The fault has been on the heads of all concerned. Administrators 
and policy makers frequently failed to grasp the potentialities of the research 
tools which existed in their own departments. They did not know how to use 
scientists or their products. The questions which required answering by scient- 
ists were often not seen in that light by policy makers. On the side of research 
specialists, they were frequently too poorly informed of the exigencies of policy 
and administration to be able to translate policy needs into research questions. 
If one were to sum up the wartime experiences of many social scientists it would 
be that public administration had not reached the stage where it could fruitfully 
employ available research to its maximum benefit, and that scientists frequently 
did not have the necessary training and wisdom to be able to frame questions 
adeptly nor to “‘sell” their findings to their chiefs effectively.* 


That the United Nations and all the specialized agencies have begun to run 
into the same problems is evident to all those who have had recent experiences 
with scientists working for these bodies. How, for example, are the specialized 
agencies going to get the research findings they need? Reminiscent of Wash- 
ington—and of Geneva in the days before the war—one comes upon the isolated 


*For a discussion of the problems of effective research in a bureaucracy, the reader is 
referred to Goodwin Watson (ed.) The Psychological Problems of Bureaucracy, J. Soc. 
Issues, Vol. I, 1945. 














“Research and Studies Section.” Thus, the various departments of the Secre- 
tariat are each furnished with one or several such sections. Their task is to 
gather research material relevant to problems which have been directed to them 
—often sketchily—and to funnel such information to their policy superiors. 
Or, in the case of the Commissions, technical information will be sought from 
some outside research source or by calling in “witnesses” or through a conference 
of experts, Occasionally, a commission will be staffed, as in the case of the 
Statistical Commission, by several outstanding experts. More often than not, 
the members will be quasi-expert or too busy with other pressing tasks to act 
in their capacity as scientists. And at the higher levels, no provision is made 
for the training of diplomats in the use of research findings. A national repre- 
sentative on the Economic and Social Council, it is assumed, knows such things. 
The assumption is often gratuitous. 


Expert, technical advice in the operations of the United Nations is much 
too important to be handled in such a haphazard fashion. Effective international 
organization requires the best possible scientific advice and information at all 
times. Yet the task is tremendously difficult. Time is a factor. Decisions can- 
not await the calling of a world congress of scientists to discuss the problem of 
health standards in some particular industry. 


But the real challenge is to social scientists themselves. How can they 
organize in a manner which will permit the effective channelling of research to 
the international agencies? They are too far removed from immediate problems 
to be effective operating by themselves. That is obvious, One of the first tasks 
which should be undertaken by national and international learned societies in the 
social sciences is to work out some arrangement with the United Nations agencies 
for a two-way flow of information—information to scientists as to what is re- 
quired, and a feedback of scientific data to specialized committees within the 
United Nations. Nor would it be out of the question for the United Nations, 
working with specialists, to set up panels of consultants who would put them- 
selves at the disposal of this organization in matters relating to their specialty. 
They in turn could work out the techniques for maintaining liaison with other 
_ colleagues. 


Certain it is that nationally organized social science research—and in many 
cases it is hardly organized on a national basis—will be unable to serve the opera- 
tional needs of such international bodies as Unesco, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction, or the International Labour Organization. It is equally certain 
that these bodies, faced with staggeringly vast tasks, will not be able to do all 
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necessary operational research on their own. What is called for is a far higher 
degree of international collaboration within and between the various disciplines 
of the social sciences. Such collaboration can serve both the short-term and 
long-term research needs with which we have been concerned here. 


Making the officialdom of the United Nations more aware of the potential- 
ities of research in carrying out their tasks is, of course, a task which will be slow. 
Yet, success breeds success. Should Unesco succeed in increasing the extent of 
listening to its proposed radio programs through the judicious use of radio re- 
search techniques, should the Food and Agriculture Organization bring about 
more equitable distribution of staples in large areas through the scientific analy- 
sis of food habits, should the World Health Organization discover methods of 
education which would permit widespread use of vaccines in lands where for- 
merly vaccination was resisted—should several such things occur, then the social 
scientist will be in a position to sell his product effectively to the highest officials. 


The Challenge to Professional Training 


As educators we are faced with an additional challenge—the training of 
personnel for international research. What is required? Are our area programs, 
reinforced by specialized training, adequate? Are we not remiss in failing to 
consult with officials of the United Nations in order to know more clearly how 
their research personnel must be trained? And are we sufficiently aware of what 
can be done to train our graduate students for the staggering tasks of long-range 
international research which lie in the future? 


One is tempted to suggest ideal solutions to such educational and profes- 
sional problems. Might it not be possible, for example, for the United Nations 
to finance scholarships and fellowships for advanced graduate training in the 
international aspects of the social sciences, selecting promising young men and 
women from all over the world! Such a program, not unlike the Veterans Ad- 
ministration program in the United States for training clinical psychologists, 
might well provide the necessary reservoir of trained manpower to carry out both 
the complex operational research programs of the United Nations proper and 
to aid in the long-range task of building up basic scientific knowledge about the 
problems of international living. Should such a program be initiated by the 
United Nations itself, doubtless universities and foundations would cooperate 
in providing necessary curricula and even additional funds. 


Finally one must mention the teaching of graduate students. Comparative 
social science—in psychology, anthropology, sociology, political science, econom- 
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ics, history, and the other human sciences—is not now receiving its due attention. 
Yet it is this emphasis which can make possible effective international collabora- 
tion in the next generation of social scientists. By the same token, there is 
insufficient topical emphasis upon the psychological and social aspects of inter- 
national living. How many courses can one find listed in university catalogues 
on the psychology of international relations or the sociology of international 
understanding? And as Professor Allport points out, there is far more interest 
among anthropologists upon cultural differences than upon the bases of inter- 
cultural understanding. 


Lastly, as Drs. Murphy, Cartwright, and Bruner point out, there is no longer 
an excuse for linguistic ignorance among social scientists who, increasingly, are 
going to be required to be in contact with foreign scientists. The anachronism 
which is language training in our universities in America is hindering the cement- 
ing of adequate international ties among social researchers. During the war, the 
Army Specialized Training Program helped in evolving new methods of lan- 
guage training which might well be modified for use in our graduate schools. 


* * * * 


International research cooperation will not come about easily or quickly. 
There are bound to be many frustrations, many misunderstandings. Though 
there is great need for haste, one must constantly be on guard against the frustra- 
tions which will follow temporary setbacks. One of the articles in this number 
discusses, for example, the proposal before the United Nations for the creation 
of International Laboratories and Research Institutes. Such institutions will not 
come on the scene for several years, if one takes an optimistic view of the mat- 
ter. Experience in organizing cooperative research institutes within the confines 
of a single country point to the immense difficulties involved in cooperative en- 
deavor. The tradition of the sciences has been individualistic. Yet, the physical 
sciences have shown how much is to be accomplished by transcending such in- 
dividualism. Eventually the social sciences will follow suit. The trend of the 
times favors such developments. It is the hope of SPSSI that this number of the 
JouRNAL OF SOcIAL IssuEs will help hasten that trend. 

THE Epiror. 
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Unesco and Psychology 


P. W. MARTIN 


“Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defences of peace must be constructed”; states the much-quoted preamble of 
Unesco’s Constitution. Other United Nations organizations and agencies are 
at work in the fields of politics, of law, of money and banking, of labor, of food 
and agriculture, health, trade, refugees. Unesco has for its field the life of the 
mind, the human factor common to and behind all these multifarious interna- 
tional activities. - 

The first session of the General Conference of Unesco, held 19th November- 
10th December, 1946, laid down in its Program Report: ‘What passes in the 
minds of men is a reality—and a reality which may well effect the great issues of 
peace and war—of life and death.” Still more specifically, Dr. Julian Huxley, 
Director-General of the Unesco Secretariat, in his brilliant essay ‘Unesco, its 
purpose and its philosophy’, writes: 

“There is . . . a general point which I should like to make, namely the im- 
portance of psychology to every branch of social science (as well, of course as to 
education). Admittedly both deep analytic psychology and social psychology are in 
their infancy. But the one is revealing in the Unconscious a new world just as 
unexpected and important as that new world of the invisible revealed by the micro- 
scopists of the seventeenth century; while the other is indispensable as a basis for 


any truly scientific sociology as well as for the successful application of the findings 
of social science.” 


Again, considering the various proposals laid before it, the 1946 Conference 
had, as its principal yardstick, the criterion whether or not any particular project 
could be held to “‘contribute to peace and security”. The Conference interpreted 
“peace” in an essentially psychological sense. 


“ ‘Peace’ in this context . . . means something more than a mere absence of 
‘overt hostilities. It means a condition of solidarity, harmony of purpose and co- 
‘ordination of activities in which free men and women can live a secure and satis- 
factory life—a condition in which war is affirmatively prevented by the dynamic and 
purposeful creation of a decent and human relationship between the peoples of the 
world—a condition in which the incentives to war are neutralized by the social, 
spiritual and economic advances created and achieved.” 


In short, as the Program Commission expressed it, Unesco is an agency for 
the preservation of the peace through understanding. 


Unesco's Psychological Commitment 
Three sections in the preliminary organization of Unesco are central in dis- 
charging Unesco’s psychological commitment: the Social Sciences section, the 
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Education section and the section dealing with Mass Media of Communication 
such as the film, the radio and the press. 

Mass Media’s first tasks were summed up broadly by the Program Commis- 
sion of Unesco’s first Conference: 


“A technological development of revolutionary importance and of incalculable 
potentialities for good or evil has taken place in the press, radio, the motion picture 
and in the newer technical developments of a related character. It is now, for the 
first time, possible to conceive of culture in planetary terms because it is now, for 
the first time, possible to communicate upon a planetary scale. Proposals before 
this Conference provide for the employment by Unesco of these new means of mass 
communication and for action by Unesco to remove the obstacles in the way of their 
full and most effective employment. 

“The first of these proposals is the proposal for the establishment of a world- 
wide network for radio broadcasting and reception. It is not suggested that Unesco 
‘should embark immediately upon an undertaking of such scope and cost. It is 
suggested, however, that Unesco should undertake forthwith a study of the possi- 
bility of such an undertaking with a view to the presentation to the next General 
Conference of a practical plan for action. Closely associated with this proposal is 
a second proposal that Unesco should undertake a survey of the press, the film, and 
the whole range of telecommunications and postal services, with a view to examin- 
ing the adequacy of existing channels to the world’s communication needs. It is 
thought that proposals can be made, in the light of such a study, for the elimination 
\of inadequacies where they are found to exist and for the encouragement of such 
supplementary services as best will fill Unesco’s purposes. Specific proposals are 
made for the establishment of an international sole forum and a world university 
of the air by which, within the framework of existing facilities, subjects of interna- 
tional interest can be discussed.” 


To the Education section were allotted two basic projects, as well as a number 
of lesser ones which are of interest but which for reasons of space cannot be set 
out in detail here. The two basic educational projects concern ‘fundamental 
education” and the revision of textbooks. The Program Committee has this to 
say of them: 


“The first of these is the proposed development of a world-wide program in 
fundamental education (or the establishment of minimal educational standards) by 
which, it is anticipated, Unesco will contribute to the vital struggle against illiteracy 
which must now be joined, and must now be won. . . . The present educational 
inequality between nations represents a danger to the peace of the world which can- 
not become ONE if half of it remains illiterate.” 

“A second major project intended to facilitate communication through the 
channels of education is the proposal for a comprehensive revision of textbooks and 
related teaching materials. This project calls for a clearing house for the collection 
and dissemination of information on the revision of textbooks, starting with the 
accumulation of the most commonly used textbooks. Necessarily involved in this 
proposal is the assumption by Unesco of a responsibility to report to the General 
Conference and to the United Nations and the world at large any instances of the 
misuse of textbooks which might be considered to constitute a danger to the peace. 
No question of censorship is involved here or elsewhere in Unesco’s program. 
Unesco is not the policeman of the mind, nor the censor of the imagination. Unesco 
is, however, charged, under its Constitution, with a duty to i the peace in 
eu so far as the peace can be preserved through the instruments of education, of science 
‘and of culture. It has, therefore, a clear responsibility, finally and in the last 
fanalysis, to call to the attention of the member nations of Unesco and of the United 
Nations any misuse of the facilities of teaching which it considers dangerous to the 
peace.” 
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The Mass Media and the Education programs adopted by the Unesco 
Conference contain much of psychological significance, but it was to the Social 
Sciences Sub-Commission that the bulk of the essentially psychological projects 
was presented. The most considerable proposal adopted by this Sub-Commission 
has wide psychological implications. In view of its central importance it is here 
stated in full. 


Tensions Crucial to Peace 


The Sub-Commission distinguished what may be described as a broad field 
of tension centering around three inter-connected groups of world problems: 
those relating to nationalism and internationalism; those relating to population ; 
those relating to technological progress. It considered these three groups of 
problems to be closely bound up with questions of education, science and culture 
and to be crucially important in the establishment of peace and security. 

In dealing with this field of tension the Sub-Commission considered that 
the whole armament of the social sciences should be brought into operation, in 
particular political science, economics, sociology and psychology; that Unesco 
should have large recourse to scholars, experts and administrators active in these 
fields; and should examine, devise and develop instruments and methods for the 
investigation of these matters, always with the direct object of practical action. 
To this end it should have regular recourse to the National Commissions! when- 
ever appropriate. These are long-term projects to be initiated in 1947 and con- 
tinued over a period of years. 

There follows a more detailed examination of each of these three groups: 


Nationalism and Internationalism. Unesco should interest itself in the study 
of the elements which constitute “nationalism” in all countries and their bearing 
upon close international cooperation. 


Object: Three main objectives should be aimed at: 

1. To bring to light the distinctive character of the various national cultures 
and national ideals. 

2. To help in stimulating the sympathy and respect of the nations for each 
other's ideals and aspirations and appreciation of national problems. 

3. To study and recommend for action possible measures which can bring 
the nations into closer cooperation, while maintaining fullest respect for 
their cultures and ideals. 


1The National Commissions referred to are advisory bodies, provided for in the Con- 
stitution of Unesco, to be set up in each country for the purpose of bringing together the 
principal bodies in that country interested in educational, scientific and cultural matters. 
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Implementation 
The order in which the objectives are stated above should be the proper 
order of procedure. The project should be carried out by the following methods: 


1. The cooperation of National Commissions. 


2. Such lines of action as may be recommended by experts in the several 
social science disciplines. 


It is realized that such a study might bring to light certain national tendencies 
that hamper the fullest international cooperation. There should be no hesitation 
in submitting such methods to the appropriate National Commission for study 
and comment. 


Population Problems 


The United Nations Economic and Social Council has set up a Demographic 
Commission. In the work of this commission, Unesco will necessarily be called 
upon to deal with questions of education, science and culture in relation to popu- 
lation problems. 


Object: The project would involve the identification and analysis of: those 
areas in which there has been excessive population increase or decrease; migra- 
tion to or away from areas with the consequent impact of new cultural and en- 
vironmental factors; tensions created among racial or cultural groups within 
national groups and in dependent areas; the cultural status of displaced popula- 
tions; the cultural effects of restricting or stimulating the large scale movement 
of peoples; the problems arising from conflicting customs, standards, values and 
ideologies of populations in contact and competition under new territorial, eco- 
nomic and political circumstances. 


Implementation. The method suggested for this undertaking would involve 
(a) consultation with authorities in the field of sociology, anthropology, social 
psychology, economics, human geography and political science, on the more exact 
formulation of the study in relation to its problem aspects, and guidance in the 
selection of personnel; (b) the setting up of a project, on an international basis, 
to continue over a period of two or three years; (c) the addition to the staff of 
Unesco of a capable counsellor or consultant and coordinating staff for this 
project; (d) cooperation with other organizations and research agencies in the 
development of special aspects of the larger study; (e) periodical reports by the 
staff to the Executive Board regarding methods and results; (f) utilization of the 
educational media of Unesco for the dissemination of the results and of construc- 
tive proposals based upon these results. 
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Social and International Problems Involved in Modern 
Technological Developments 


Unesco should interest itself in the study of the effects of modern techno- 
logical developments upon social life and institutions generally, and more par- 
ticularly upon the manner in which such developments might lead to the produc- 
tion of tensions, both national and international, and exercise thereby an adverse 
j effect upon international understanding and cooperation. 


Background and Object. An inquiry was begun by the International Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Cooperation upon the problem of mechanization, and 27 
documents are already available for study. The scope and purpose of this inquiry 
should be enlarged so as to include new technological developments and at the 
same time made more precise and directed towards the formulation of practical 
recommendations. The relationships between education and technological de- 
velopments call for especial attention. 





Implementation 
1. This is a question which would naturally be referred, at least in part, 
to the National Commissions, supplemented when necessary by the ad- 
vice of experts. 
2. Unesco should invite the cooperation of other specialized agencies, in 
particular the I. L. O., whose special field is closely related to the inquiry. 


One of the instruments Unesco might usefully employ in the study of this 
field of tension is the public opinion survey. Unesco will need to examine the 
scope and scientific value of such surveys, including their possible application 
to international affairs. 


The challenge to psychology and the social sciences in these projects is evi- 
dent. Unesco is directed to “examine, devise and develop instruments and 
methods” which will enable it to cope with the world problems of nationalism 
and internationalism, of population, racial and ideological questions, of tensions 
generated by technological progress, seen from Unesco’s own particular angle— 
the minds of men. 


Two other major projects, adopted by the Social Sciences Sub-Commission, 
are, while general in their formulation, of equal challenge. The first of these 
relates to the establishment of an International Center of Home and Community 
Panning. This project was presented in the following terms: 


“The home, the family, and the community in which the family lives, are the 
basic factors in both education and culture. But in the modern industrial state, unless 
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there is a modicum of scientific planning, the home and the community tend to be 
destroyed. An International Centre for Home and Community Planning would pro- 
vide a world rallying point for the defence of the home and the community against 
the ‘“‘mass” tendencies of industrialism and urbanization, by making known in every 
land the many experiments in town and country planning, in the Laine of com- 
munities and in the making of homes, now in operation or prospect. At the present 
time when industrialization on a large scale is extending to many countries, particu- 
larly in Latin America and in the East, and when new homes and new communities 
are arising from the wreckage of war, the work of the International Centre would be 
doubly valuable. 

“The principal function of such a Centre would be to act as an international 
clearing house, to co-ordinate and assist international organization in the various 
fields related to home and community planning, to undertake special research and, 
where appropriate, to sponsor sample projects. In carrying out this task Unesco 
should work in close collaboration with the Food and Agriculture Organization and 
the International Labor Organization, the three Organizations between them thus 
covering the three basic needs of food, work and homes.” 

The Sub-Commission gave guarded approval to this psychologically im- 
portant project, authorizing investigation but deferring decision on the principle 
of establishing an International Centre until after the 1947 Session of the 


General Conference. 


There remains a project, on International Study Centres, which may in time 
bulk larger than all others and in its total effect do more to make international- 
ism a reality than any other single action on the part of the nations. From the 
beginning Unesco has been repeatedly urged to set up something in the nature 
of a world university or a number of world universities. It is not suggested 
that Unesco itself should administer these bodies but that it should launch the 
idea in the world as fundamental to its whole work. 


The immense potentialities of such a project are evident. If, in the course 
of one or two decades, world universities in a number of countries were sending 
into the world each year some twenty or thirty thousand picked men and women 
with a world education and a world loyalty, men and women who by their 
innate ability would assume high positions in the administrations, civil services, 
teaching professions and other key positions in their respective countries, as well 
as staffing United Nations organizations, a silent psychological revolution would 
have taken place in the world. That the cost of such a project might amount to 
as much as 1% or even 5% of what the nations spend on armaments, can hardly 
be counted prohibitive. It would be the cheapest, as well as the greatest, revolu- 
tion in all history. 


At the same time it is necessary to recognize that there are other, less pal- 
pable, but more considerable difficulties to surmount. In some ways to speak 
of a world university is to give a false idea of what is possible in the present- 
day world. Merely to bring together some thousands of students from a number 
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of countries to be lectured to by some hundreds of professors—each with his 
(largely unconscious) national and social predilections—would be to set up 
something more in the nature of a second Tower of Babel than a first world 
university. The fact has to be faced that, for a world university, a certain 
quality of universality is needed, a quality conspicuously absent at the present 
time. 

The project actually put before the Social Sciences Sub-Commission was not 
for any such far-reaching scheme as a world university, but for the setting up of 
international study centres as a first step. The recommendation of the Sub-Com- 
mission under this head was to the following effect: 


“The Sub-Commission approves the principle of international study centres, and 
takes note of the report on the establishment of a centre in international relations 
presented to it. 


“It recommends that the following action be taken during 1947: 


1. The drawing up of definite proposals before the next session of the General 
Conference ; 


2. The organization of three short-period courses as an experimental measure. 


Four Psychological Projects 
So much for the successes. As a contrast it is interesting to see what hap- 
pened to projects coming before the Social Sciences Sub-Commission which were 
more specifically “psychological” in their formulation. There were four of these. 
The first two dealt with the “Application of Modern Psychology to International 
Affairs”. They were presented to the Commission in the following brief form:—- 


“Unesco proposes to begin its study of this question with a searching analysis 
of Nazi psycho-political technique— the psychological means employed by the Nazis 
to achieve mastery over the minds of whole peoples. The results of this inquiry 
will be published in a number of languages, including German, one of the principal 
objects being the re-education of those subjected to psychological conditioning under 
the Nazi régime. 

“This study of the destructive misuse of psychological technique will be ac- 
companied by an investigation into the positive and constructive application of 
modern psychology to international, political and social problems. The task of 
devising and securing the application of constructive psycho-political techniques is 
among the principal activities in which Unesco will need to engage. It embraces 
the whole question of the positive use of modern psychology to enable the men and 
women of the present age to employ wisely the immense powers that natural science 
has placed in their hands.” 


A separate paper was distributed to the Conference explaining how these 
two projects might be translated into action. In the study of Nazi Psychology 
it was suggested that a small group of psychologists of different schools and 
different nationalities, who had made a special study of Nazi Germany and of 
the application of psychology to political questions, be brought together and 
invited to present an interpretation of those manifestations in Nazi Germany 
which seemed to require special psychological explanation. 
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As regards the second project, the constructive application of psychology 
to world affairs, it was suggested that one of the first steps might be to set up 
an International Psycho-political Institute having four principal functions: 
(1) to bring together individuals and organizations in all countries concerned 
in the application of psychology to international affairs; (2) to facilitate meet- 
ings between different schools of psychologists with the object of effecting a 
rapprochement in the interest of the application of psychology to international 
affairs; (3) to devise psycho-political techniques designed to promote peace and 
to strengthen and inform the democratic spirit; (4) to conduct a seminar of 
social scientists in the different disciplines directly interested in the application 
of psychology to international affairs. 


The first of these projects had previously been submitted to an expert com- 
mittee earlier in the year, and had been received with enthusiasm. The Social 
Sciences Sub-Commission of the Unesco Conference, on the contrary, came to 
the conclusion that an inquiry into Nazi psychology was inopportune at the 
present time and decided to defer it. By a last-minute decision it relented to the 
extent that material on Nazi and Fascist activities might be collected. The second 
project, on the constructive application of psychology, was tacitly shelved. 


A third psychological project in the Social Sciences program related to 
devices for enabling the peoples of one country to get some insight into the 
psychology of other peoples. In view of the fate of the first two psychological 
projects, the Unesco Secretariat asked permission to withdraw this project. It 
seemed better to have no decision at all, and bring the matter up at a subsequent 
session of the Conference, rather than to have the negative decision which was 
plainly impending. 

The last of the more specifically psychological projects dealt with public 
opinion surveys: 

“Unesco should make a special investigation of the technique of public opinion 
surveys with a view to its possible application on an international scale. Surveys 
such as the Gallup Poll are now made in a number of countries. They constitute 
an instrument of great scientific interest and of considerable political importance, 
but like many scientific inventions they are open to abuse. Unesco should make a 
factual report to the 1948 session of the General Conference on the various systems 
of public opinion survey in the different countries, their scientific value and the 
possibilities of their use as means of testing world opinion. This project would be 
carried out jointly with the Mass Media section of Unesco.” 

The proposal was adopted, but was later embodied in an abbreviated form 
in the “tensions crucial to peace” project already examined. 


Thus, of these four phychological programs put before the Social Sciences 
Sub-Commission, one was deferred, one tacitly shelved, one withdrawn and one 
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relegated to a minor position in a larger project. On the other hand, the use 
of psychology, in combination with other social science disciplines, for the attack 
on the “tensions crucial to peace” was strongly endorsed. 


There are certain broad inferences to be drawn from this first full-dress 
international judgment on the psychological study of social issues. To begin 
with it is necessary to recognize that the members of the Social Sciences Sub- 
Commission were for the most part specialists in economics, political science, 
sociology, history, education and jurisprudence. These relatively old-established 
disciplines have for many years pursued their respective ways in almost complete 
disregard of psychology. When a psychological line of action is proposed, 
spokesmen for, these disciplines fear lest the economic, political, sociological, 
and other relevant aspects will be ignored. Such projects, consequently, are 
distrusted. Be it admitted, also, that this is not entirely a matter of projection. 
Psychologists, in common with other social scientists, are prone to take a single- 


aspect view. 


There was also evident in the Sub-Commission a certain doubt of the value 
of psychology. This was attributable in part to the fact that psychology speaks 
with many voices, not always in agreement. It is noteworthy that the only 
member of the Sub-Commission who referred to himself as a psychologist took 
the lead in rejecting the first of the psychological projects submitted, on the 
grounds that psychology could do nothing useful towards explaining the Nazi 
phenomenon. 


Finally there is the fact that in most countries psychology has so far made 
little contribution to the elucidation of international issues. Comments by mem- 
bers of the Social Sciences Sub-Commission showed plainly that they doubted 
whether psychology was capable of practical application in this field. 


These three factors—distrust of psychology by the other social science dis- 
ciplines, doubt of the value of psychology because it speaks with many voices, 
the absence of concrete evidence that psychology can be usefully applied—need 
to be taken into careful account. They are the lions in the path which it would 
be foolish to ignore. 


It is still too early to foretell how Unesco will organize its psychological 
work, Clearly the distinction made by Dr. Julian Huxley between deep analytic 
psychology and social psychology is fundamental. As regards social psychology 
it would obviously be desirable wherever possible to have social psychologists in 
charge of projects in the social sciences, in education and in the use of mass 
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media of communication. It is equally important, in view of the frequent 
reference of projects to National Commissions, that social psychologists should 
take an active part in the National Commissions of their respective countries. 


As regards depth psychology the problem is more complex. Social psychol- 
ogists are necessarily concerned with international affairs as part of their normal 
field. Specialists in depth psychology for the most part are not. Yet their work 
can be of inestimable importance in the understanding and handling of the 
compulsive forces behind nationalism, racial and ideological problems, class dis- 
tinction, and the tensions generated by modern technology. If Unesco is to 
bring together specialists in the psychology of the unconscious and specialists in 
those social sciences touching more obviously upon world affairs, something in the 
nature of a special institute will be required. Such an institute would seem 
fundamental to Unesco’s program. For it is not only in the conscious minds of 
men that wars begin but also, and still more, in the unconscious mind. Similarly, 
in constructing the defences of peace the forces of the unconscious have above all 
to be taken into account. In crisis, the conscious structures are too quickly over- 
whelmed. 


How far and how fast can Unesco carry through these projects to the point 
where they begin to exercise practical effect? One must recall that the projects 
briefly sketched above represent only a fraction of its total program. For the 
first year of active operation the Conference adopted a budget of 6 million, (a 
considerable reduction on the original estimates) to cover the fields of education, 
the natural sciences, the social sciences, philosophy and the humanities, arts and 
letters, mass media of communication, reconstruction and rehabilitation. On the 
other hand, as the American Delegation repeatedly stressed, this is to be regarded 
as a “fledgling” budget, to be increased as Unesco’s working capacity develops. 


In the field of the phychological study of social issues it would obviously 
be counting upon the miraculous to expect rapid results. In the application of 
psychology to international affairs the tools themselves have yet to be created 
before anything corisiderable can be done. Psychology has not, moreover, de- 
veloped for itself, as has economics, a well-established and obvious working 
relationship with international affairs. It is widely recognized-—the creation of 
Unesco is itself a manifest proof of this recognition—that it is in the minds of 
men that effective action must be taken. At the same time, paradoxical though 
it may be, psychology—which the Oxford Dictionary defines as the science of the 
nature, functions, and phenomena of the human soul or mind—is looked upon 
dubiously. And, be it admitted, this feeling of dubiety is at present not without 
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foundation. It rests with the psychologists of the world, who believe that 
psychology can be applied to international affairs, to make good their belief and 
dispel this doubt. In Unesco they have, so to speak, a fulcrum. It is for them 
to supply the lever with which the world can be moved. It is they, in the main, 
who will answer the vital question ‘‘how far and how fast.” 





Guide Lines for Research in International 
Cooperation 


GorRDON W. ALLPORT 


Confronted with the cheerless spectacle of the modern world, an increasing 
number of today’s prophets are saying that our international troubles are wholly 
moral. ‘Technical progress, they point out, brought in its wake a perilous seculari- 
zation of life. Among its macabre consequences we reckon technological unem- 
ployment, technological warfare, and now the black portent of atomic destruction. 
The present century, in spite of its unexampled inventiveness, has been the 
bloodiest century on record in terms of international, civil, and criminal violence. 


Secularization, these prophets continue, led mankind to forget the Com- 
mandments of Moses, the ethics of Confucius, the self-discipline of Krishna, and 
the vision of Christian Brotherhood. It were better now, they say, for each 
man to look to his own salvation. Let religion revive. Let character be restored. 
Only then may we expect human relations to improve. 


Can one doubt that these advocates of moral reformation are right in argu- 
ing that the great moral creeds of the world, if taken in their purity, would help 
control the ravages of technology? Were men to backtrack from the present 
gulf of secularization, were they to start practicing their creeds, peace on earth 
would be more readily achieved. 


But the manifest difficulty in accepting this seemingly simple counsel lies 
not in the falseness or inapplicability of our creeds, but in their sheer antiquity. 
Many, perhaps most, inhabitants of the earth would recognize “Love thy neighbor 
as thyself” as a worthy imperative. But this commandment tells Twentieth 
Century man very little about how he may translate his affectionate purposes into 
action. How, in an age of giant industries, bureaucracy, instant communication, 
and atomic energy, shall one effectively love one’s neighbor? 


Suppose a factory owner, a man of goodwill, wishes to practice the Golden 
Rule. What does the Rule tell him about fair and just wages? Without re- 
search into living costs, the needs and aspirations of his employees, the stand- 
ards for safety and health, he cannot intelligently be a Christian. The age of 
shepherds and Sadducees bequeathed him a sound moral orientation but none 
of the skills or knowledge needed to implement his ideals. 
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Suppose that I am persuaded that I should love my neighbor as myself 
(or, at least, that I should live at peace with him). My neighbors, I know, 
are two and a half billion in number. What concretely shall I do in my capacity 
as a world citizen? Shall I press for the Quota Force Control amendment to 
the United Nations Charter? Shall I work for birth control in India or for a 
gigantic loan for industrial upbuilding in that country? Shall I approve or dis- 
approve Scheme X for the international control of crime? Only social research, 
focused upon overlapping problems of nations, will tell the answers. 


Perhaps my ethical views are in the modern vein. I may prefer to be 
guided by the insights of Kropotkin, Lenin, or Dewey. But so long as my moral 
standards are meliorative and not pejorative, I am confronted always with the 
need for knowledge in order to implement my belief. 


Sound moral purpose is by no means lacking in the world. It still flows 
from the great creedal literature of past ages, even while it is being reinterpreted 
in the light of modern conditions. The present chasm between technology and 
morals, as reflected by the bloody Twentieth Century, has formed chiefly be- 
cause physical engineering has outstripped social engineering, because physical 
science has been allowed to outdistance social science. The worship of techno- 
logical efficiency, for its own sake, is an almost universally recognized evil; but 
its control through moral efficiency awaits knowledge and instrument. 


Policy, Research and Operations 


Perhaps the most heartening event of our times is the establishment of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations, its dependent specialized 
agencies and Unesco. The last of these in the Preamble to its Charter, strikes 
the keynote of a new era. “Since wars begin in the minds of men it is in the 
minds of men that the defenses of peace must be constructed.” The implica- 
tions are crystal clear: man’s moral sense condemns war; let us therefore study 
scientifically the sources of this evil in men’s minds and scientifically remove 
them. 


But it is here that an initial misgiving arises. Can research into the causes 
of war be translated effectively into operation? During the past five years a 
certain pessimism has descended upon many of the world’s most active social 
scientists. Aiming to improve morale in wartime, industrial relations in peace- 
time, amity between races, they have pressed ahead with research and have prof- 
fered solutions. For the most part their findings have been disregarded, and 
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their zeal correspondingly dampened. Political expediency, power politics, sel- 
fish national purposes, have conspired to overlook, to “‘place on file,” their 
counsel. Atomic scientists, we know, were listened to respectfully in their 
capacity as technological producers, but when they spoke earnestly regarding the 
moral and economic implications of their discovery, a chorus of special interests 
tried to drown them out. Today unmoral technology is in the saddle; the 
socially-minded engineer is a pedestrian left far behind. 


The situation can be remedied in three ways. (1) Boldness in taking risks 
is called for. Everyone knows there are serious inherent limitations in social 
research. It is likely that social investigation can never attain an exactness 
equivalent to that of physical technology whose ravages it aims to control. 
Unlike physical and chemical research, social studies are infrequently additive, 
and their powers of generalization are limited. But just what the inherent lim- 
itations of social science may be we cannot tell until an opportunity of adequate 
scope is given it. The possible imperfectability of social engineering is no excuse 
for failing to encourage its growth, or to employ its aid wherever practicable. 


The United States alone spent two billion dollars on the invention of the 
atomic bomb. What is there absurd in spending an equivalent sum, if neces- 
sary, on the discovery of means for its control? And, as the Preamble to the 
UNESCO Charter states, it is undoubtedly in the minds of men that the defenses 
of peace must be sought. Success cannot be guaranteed; it is entirely possible 
that social engineering may fail to implement the moral sense of mankind and 
that mankind may go under. But we shall never know the potential value of 
social science unless the risk is taken. 


(2) Policy makers (I speak of the Department of State as well as of the 
highest policy authorities in the United Nations) can and should open their 
minds continually to the documented advice of social scientists. When it is 
good, they should follow it. Publicity given to relevant research, to the recom- 
mendations of social scientists, and to the policies finally adopted, will reveal 
the extent to which international practices are determined by selfishness and 
momentary expediency, and to what extent they conform to the best social knowl- 
edge available. 


(3) Let social scientists continually strive to attain a standard in research 
that merits respect. Too often in the past their findings have been trivial or in- 
competent. Equally often they have failed to make even the soundest of their 
principles intelligible, or their applicability clear. Psychologists, sociologists, 
anthropologists, economists have much to learn about practical orientation of 
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their studies, and about effective means for communicating their results to policy 
makers,1 


If developments move in the direction of the three suggestions just offered 
the integration between policy bodies and social scientists will be greatly im- 
proved. Much encouragement comes from the knowledge that during recent 
years beneficial coordination has already been achieved. In numerous instances 
social science gave indispensable aid to the war effort. In spite of resistance and 
some hostility social science scored triumphs, notably in the areas of psychological 
warfare, personnel selection, morale building, effective communication between 
the government and the public.2 The scope of these successes is sufficiently 
great to raise our hopes high for the potential results of teamwork between social 
scientists and administrators in the area of international cooperation. 


Social research must be international. While the natural scientist or the 
medical scientist operating alone in his individual laboratory may do significant 
research, of importance to the entire world, it is safe to say that almost no social 
research of international significance can be successfully carried forward in this 
manner. Even if a whole nation should concentrate its energy upon social in- 
vestigations it is unlikely that it could accomplish much of world significance. 
A single nation’s culture-bound outlook is restrictive. True, in the past social 
scientists of one nation occasionally traveled abroad in their quest for data, but 
their reports have seldom been broad-gauged enough and free enough from 
provincialism to serve as a guide to international policy of any type whatsoever. 


At the present time barriers of language, of inadequate facilities (especially 
in smaller and poorer countries), meagreness of intercommunication, and lack 
of incentive to focus upon common problems, conspire to separate and segregate 
the social scientists of the world. As yet the resources of their knowledge and 
skill, as well as their eagerness to aid, have not been tapped in the interests of 
world peace. 


To obtain the concerted effort of the world’s social scientists, even in regard 
to limited and special topics, we now need international stimulation, facilities, 


1Suggestions for bridging the chasm in communication and for improving the relevance 
‘of social research are made by A. H. Leighton, The Governing of Men, (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1945), esp. pp. 390-397; and G. W. Allport, “The Psychology of Participa- 
tion,” Psychological Review, 1945, 53, esp. pp. 128-130. 


2Although a record of the successful wartime applications of social science to administrative 
policy has not yet been completely compiled, some indication of their variety and nature 
can be obtained from D. Cai-wright, “American Social Psychology and the War,” Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, 1946, 10, 67-72. 
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and coordination. Thousands of highly skilled physical scientists worked in 
collaboration on a national scale for the production of the destructive atom bomb. 
The control of its destructive potential, and the realization of its latent benefits, 
will require equally many, and equally able, minds cooperating on an international 
scale. 


What Is Known and What Is Needed 


International social research need not start at scratch. Already much initial 
work has been done. Even now a sufficient number of general principles are 
known, and widely enough agreed upon, to set the guide lines for urgently 
needed investigations. What is more important, these principles might imme- 
diately be applied with immense profit to the conduct of international relations 
if the proper officials were so disposed. 


In examining these principles and their usefulness as guides to concrete 
research and policy, two limitations should be held in mind. First, they are 
offered as illustrations rather than as a final system. An adequate survey should, 
of course, have the benefit of wide discussion and concerted approval by a large 
number of social scientists assembled from many nations.® 


Secondly, the discussion is limited largely to psychological principles, with 
some borrowing from social anthropology and sociology. ‘The potential contribu- 
tions of economics, geography, political science, and history are unquestionably 
large. But these disciplines fall outside the range of the present survey. 


Trends toward collective security. Perhaps the first principle to which the 
social scientist would call attention is the unidirectional historical trend toward 
the formation of a world government. From the cave-man to the Twentieth 
Century human beings have formed larger and larger working and living groups. 
At some time in the dim past families became clans, clans turned into tribes and 
states. Federations followed. Empires had their day. Commonwealth and 
regional unions have flourished. During the past century non-political inter- 
national organizations have sprung up in bewildering numbers, especially among 
scientific, professional, and recreational groups. The League of Nations, fol- 


8The list of principles here offered is not, however, quite as individual and arbitrary 
as may appear. Several of them are contained in “Human Nature and the Peace,” a state- 
ment subscribed to by 2,058 American psychologists, all members of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. The ‘Psychologists’ Statement” is published in full in the Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 1945, 42, 376-378; likewise in Human Nature and Enduring Peace (ed. 
Gardner Murphy), Yearbook of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1945). 
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lowed by Hitler's sinister and abortive New Order, were chapters in the same 
saga. The United Nations is the latest and best hope mankind has devised, 
though it is not necessarily the final effort. Even now it is unclear whether one 
world is the next step in the series, or whether mankind is doomed first to live 
through a divided period, a pro- and anti-Russian world. 


The social scientist also warns that, though bound to come about, the form 
of the future world government is as yet-undetermined. A tyrannical global 
system is a distinct danger. And it is precisely for this reason that maximum 
effort in study and research is needed to insure that future developments shall 
be such as to implement the moral sense of mankind. Unless social engineering 
hastens to the support of democratic ideals, a tyrannical form of world govern- 
ment, or an additional period of divisiveness and war, may be expected to occur. 
Almost as bad would be the creation of a benevolent bureaucracy from which 
individual initiative and participation are excluded. No social structure is solid 
unless the citizens themselves feel that they themselves have a part to play in 
shaping their mortal destinies. 


Participation in own destiny. Various lines of research in recent years have 
demonstrated the inescapable importance of personal participation in matters 
affecting one’s own welfare. People almost always want to solve their problems 
for themselves, or at least feel that they play an important part in the process of 
achieving a solution. International relief organizations have learned that char- 
itable handouts seldom strengthen the recipient nor win his gratitude. Apathy, 
bootlicking, or resentment may accompany “‘benevolence” of any sort, whether 
it be alms or an imposed political system. On the other hand, personal efforts 
at upbuilding and rehabilitation are usually undertaken with joy by a person who 
feels that the product he achieves will be his own and not suffer destruction or 
expropriation. 


Thus, human progress and human happiness seem to depend not upon what 
one has in hand, but upon one’s freedom to grow and to build. The inhabitants 
of certain villages in Poland and in Czechoslovakia have recently rebuilt their 
destroyed communities through cooperative efforts, declaring themselves to be 
supremely happy in the process. But in many localities of the world freedom to 
build is denied. And people who are denied such freedom become reactive, 
bitter, resentful and destructive. 


Though the guide line here is clear, and fortified by much research in group 
dynamics and industrial relations, we still know far too little about the process 
of eliciting participation and encouraging cooperative enterprise. We know too 
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little about the techniques of linking the basic motives of self-interest to the best 
of all means for attaining it, namely, mutual aid. There are also cultural differ- 
ences to be taken into account, even though all peoples seem potentially capable 
of cooperation. How best to engage this ability, and how best to extend the circle 
of cooperative endeavor, until the international orbit is achieved—all are subjects 
for instant research. 


Economic and social insecurity. Persons who feel that their livelihood or 
safety is threatened generally make poor citizens—of a town, a nation, or of the 
world. They tend to be defensive, restless, suspicious. Now, since poverty is 
well-nigh universal, and social insecurity widely prevalent, it becomes imperative 
to determine the types of provisions, guarantees, and reassurances that are most 
needed to allay fear and unrest. What are the standards of security and well- 
being below which no people can fall without social disaster ensuing? Up to 
now these standards have been guessed at through intuition and in terms of 
expediency, but only the results of an objective investigation will serve. 


While certain minimum guarantees against starvation and disease may be a 
_ legitimate objective for all nations acting in concert we repeat that human inter- 
ests are best served when people themselves are consulted and permitted to play 
an active part in providing for their own security. Just what sorts of self-help 
can be encouraged, and in what order of priority, are subjects for research not 
speculation. 


We know that criminality, especially among children, can often be traced 
directly to feelings of psychological insecurity. National unrest likewise is often 
derived from apprehensiveness. War springs in part from conditions of chronic 
suspicion and deprivation. All. these social ills cry for sustained research into 
the conditions of, and remedies for, intolerable insecurity. Some available studies 
suggest that a certain amount of social and economic uncertainty is conducive to 
personal growth; but that privations that bring morbid anxiety lead to anti-social — 
conduct. 


One form of insecurity especially injurious to the cause of peace, arises from 
the frequent inconsistency of national and international policy. An important 
factor in the downfall of democratic Germany and in the rise of Hitler was the 
German people's dismay at the shifting policies of the Allies. To the Germans, 
Versailles meant one thing, the Dawes Plan another; reparations indicated one 
attitude, non-enforcement of reparations another. Punitive treatment was in- 
consistently mixed with friendship. By such an inconsistent administering of 
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rewards and punishments even a rat can be made neurotic. Under similar cir- 
cumstances the child, the adult, or the social group grows restless and embittered. 
It is always necessary for each nation to know precisely where she stands in the 
international family. 


Psychological security, on an international scale, therefore requires a policy 
of clear commitment, frequently reiterated, and carried forward with unvarying 
consistency. To arouse hopes, and let them fall; to start one ill-considered policy 
and switch it in midstream; to invite cooperation and then reject it—are fatal 
errors. Although research seems scarcely needed to prove this point, the phenom- 
enon in question should be clearly recorded and prominently advertised in order 
to influence continually the operations of policy and deliberative bodies. 


International conference procedure. At the root of much of the vagueness 
and inconsistency of international decisions lie the human failings that come to 
light in the work of committees and assemblies. Men, even trained statesmen, 
do not know how to deliberate efficiently. Up to now in social science only a 
bare beginning has been made in the study of the processes of discussion, group 
criticism, and decision. We may expect much basic work to be done in the 
future even without international support. But so essential is it for interna- 
tional groups to learn how to employ the most effective conference procedures, 
that money and time would be well invested in additional investigations. 


The parliamentary problems of international bodies are unique, for when 
individuals come together from contrasting cultural backgrounds, employing 
different languages, and reflecting diverse traditions, the ordinary difficulties of 
efficient mental coordination are found to be exaggerated. How shall representa- 
tives of different nations learn most effectively to deliberate together unless inter- 
national support and encouragement are given to this vital line of research? 


Focusing on children. Social scientists know that in a single generation it is 
theoretically possible to have a world language, to build universal loyalty to a 
world state, and to eliminate most racial and national prejudices. They know 
equally well that the goal cannot be achieved in practice, for it is from their 
parents that children chiefly learn their social attitudes. The older generation 
unfortunately inclines to be firmly set in its bitterness and in its blindness. 
Although children, with their almost limitless plasticity, will acquire much of 
this burden, they still constitute the best possible focus for our internationalizing 
efforts. Children can readily identify with symbols of world unity, even while 
holding inviolate their loyalty to family, neighborhood or nation. Multiple 
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loyalties are not necessarily incompatible. Wendell Willkie was no less a Hoosier 
or an American because he acclaimed One World. 


To overlook children is to be stupidly inefficient from the standpoint of 
social engineering. ‘Twenty-five years is not too long to await results in the 
perspective of social evolution. Social scientists might reasonably advise that 
adults be largely disregarded in favor of children. The establishment of health 
centers, nutritional standards, curricular standards, welfare stations, model 
schools, a children’s village, research in social attitudes, social training, and sym- 
bols, might well hold the center of the stage. The children of today are the 
custodians of the United Nations of tomorrow. The problems we cannot solve 
they will inherit, and their ability to cope with these problems will exceed ours 
only if their loyalties are stronger and their initial training sounder. 


There is a simple psychological reason why international bodies tend to 
overlook children. Delegates assemble in an atmosphere of cameras, micro- 
phones, and bald heads. Where are the children? While in an adult world 
adults tend to forget them. Would it not be well to arrange the entrance to 
the General Assembly, to the Security Council, and to UNESCO Headquarters 
so that it would lead the delegates twice a day through a nursery-school play yard 
—just as a reminder? 


‘ To focus upon child welfare, education, health, and juvenile research would 
have an extra advantage. What every parent wants (with few exceptions), the 
wide world over, is a better opportunity for his child than he himself had. A 
United Nations devoted to providing such an opportunity would win the al- 
legiance of adults far faster than through a direct appeal to their adult-centered 
interests. 


One dare not minimize the political obstacles in the way. To take a single 
example, the task of teaching the children of the world scientific facts about 
race will turn out to be a vexatious problem. Sovereign rights will seem to be 
threatened. The Senator from Mississippi will scarcely welcome scientific facts 
about race in Mississippi's public schools—especially if the curriculum is devised 
in consultation with Russian and Negro scholars. The children are plastic and 
willing; adults are the bigots. Yet even here research and patience may discover 
not only a scientifically sound curriculum for international use, but also, in time, 
the effective means for introducing this curriculum into backward areas. 


The common ground of human nature. To teach children the ways of 
peace requires, among other things, a factual knowledge of the peoples of the 
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world. What, up to now, have anthropologists given us? And what have the 
schools been teaching? Broadly speaking, both have accented the differences 
that divide the families of mankind. Even though there has been little malice 
in the practice, the results have often been harmful. The American child, for 
example, learns with horror about headhunters, about infanticide; and he learns 
to laugh at the Dutch who clop in wooden shoes, and at the quaint observances 
of Easter among adherents to the Orthodox faith. The implication of inferiority 
is a usual by-product of our present method of teaching cultural and national 
differences. Less dramatic, but far sounder, would be the teaching of the com- 
mon considerations of justice and morality that are identical over vast areas of 
the earth. Practices that may seem to differ dramatically often indicate common 
aspirations and common values. The prayer wheels of Tibet and the silent 
Quaker meeting have virtually identical functional significance; so too the 
initiation rites of the Pawnee and the American high school commencement. 


Except for the work of some anthropologists, notably the Cross Cultural 
Survey developed under the direction of George P. Murdoch of Yale University, 
little effort has been spent in the search for the common ground of mankind. 
Up to now research has usually emphasized differences. A vast project of 
investigation, absolutely basic to the interests of peace and to the success of 
the United Nations, is the preparation of an encyclopedia of the uniformities 
and similarities in respect to the aspirations, beliefs and practices of all peoples. 
The successful execution of this project would call for the cooperation of many 
kinds of social scientists in many countries. Such a set of volumes, sure to be 
epoch making, would serve as a reference guide for innumerable aspects of 
world policy for years to come. 


One large aspect of this research will inevitably deal with the problem of 
national character. Here lies much virgin territory to be explored. What is 
common ground for mankind cannot be fully understood, or intelligently em- 
ployed, unless the perturbations of national and ethnic variants are objectively 
known for what they are. 


The desires and opinions of the common man. It is not merely the endur- 
ing uniformities and equivalences in culture that need to be known, but likewise 
the current state of world needs and world opinion at successive periods of time. 
Here too internationally sponsored social research is indispensable. 


In the modern day it is unnecessary to remain in ignorance of the aspira- 
tions, hopes, wishes or judgment of the common man. Particularly when states- 
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men find themselves deadlocked through their demand for incompatible solu- 
tions to international problems, it would be salutary to know what the people 
of the world think. In many cases a knowledge of public opinion would aid in 
redefining the issues and in devising peaceful solutions. 


One cannot deny that adults in every nation are frequently as belligerent 
and uncompromising as their statesmen in matters pertaining to boundaries and 
sovereignty. But at the same time a study of the view of the majority of the 
common people would probably reveal that more important to them than 
boundaries are matters of self-respect, pride, food, shelter, marriage, the welfare 
of their children, and the opportunity to identify with some successful group 
(not necessarily with their own belligerent nation). ‘To focus on matters that 
are of prior importance to the citizenry would often bring a re-definition of 
the issues and disclose unexpected solutions. For the root desires of two 
people are seldom incompatible with one another. When they confront each 
other with their basic desires, cooperation can usually satisfy both sets of inter- 
ests. But when they confront each other with rigid demands, there is often 
no solution short of war. 


In brief, the time has come for a continuing international service in public 
opinion. Polling now exists in more than a dozen countries. Facilities and 
talent are both available. They await international coordination and utilization. 


Communications. A reciprocal research service is required in order to 
achieve effective communication to the public of all lands. How may radio, 
motion pictures, television, books, news services, periodicals, lecturers be best 
employed in order that people everywhere may be informed in affairs of inter- 
national import? Purely local research, such as that done in America, is inade- 
quate. It overlooks entirely the difficulties of polylingualism, or varying habits, 
tastes and practices in other lands. The task of communicating effectively with 
a world audience requires internationally sponsored research. 


A special phase of the communication problem deals with the strategies 
of propaganda. It is recognized today that propaganda has its uses in the service 
of good causes, but that at the same time it may be a device of doubtful ethical 
justification. To what extent propaganda techniques may legitimately be em- 
ployed in the interests of international cooperation is a subject for searching 
discussion. But such discussion cannot profitably take place unless the essential 
features, the strategies and tactics of propaganda, are first scientifically analyzed. 


Condescension and its perils. A principle upon which social scientists 
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almost unanimously agree is that human relations founded upon an attitude of 
condescension are perilous. So far as is known no group of people is content 
to think of itself as inferior to any other group, nor is any single individual 
normally willing to regard himself as of less worth or merit than another. In 
spite of periods of history when slavery or feudalism seemed to lead a tem- 
porarily peaceful existence, it may be safely asserted that policies based on con- 
descension will sooner or later lead to violence. In the world today the unrest 
of citizens formerly regarded as second-class is manifest. Dark-skinned people 
are moving ahead toward independence. The white-skinned third of the world’s 
population cannot prevent the movement. The English-speaking tenth certainly 
cannot do so. It is for this reason that an attempt to preserve the older imperial 
and colonial systems is doomed to breed violence and war. 


Although a fully integrated security system will unquestionably require 
the abandonment of the colonial mentality and the adoption of dignified trus- 
teeships, yet it will not be possible to devise the optimum arrangement for these 
trusteeships without consulting the desires of the populations most directly 
affected. Even the military demand for uninhabited volcanic island bases can- 
not be evaluated apart from the effect of this demand on world opinion. Careful 
research on human sentiments in many countries is in order before the question 
of bases and trusteeships can be settled in a manner that will make for eventual 
peace rather than war.* 


Perhaps the basic principle of the science of human relations is that in order 
to deal effectively with any other mortal, it is necessary to find out how he feels. 
Xenophobia and condescension give way in the face of psychological knowledge. 
Mutual understanding grows. Projects of investigation in this area range from 
the analysis of the genesis and nature of race prejudice, to the assembling of a 
world-wide collection of self-told narratives, graphically illustrated, to serve 
as material for broadening our appreciation of people who represent other colors, 
other creeds, other nationalities. Research in the fields of ethnic differences, 
ethnic similarities, and inter-racial understanding is almost limitless in scope. 
And it is upon social engineering derived from this type of research that we 


4Professor Arthur N. Holcombe has written wisely on “The International Trusteeshi 

System” (Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 1946, 244, 
101-109). But Professor Holcombe, like most political scientists, gives an a priori interpre- 

tation of the probable effect of this or that policy upon public opinion in Russia, Britain, 

or America. The time has come when guesses are no longer an acceptable basis for policy. 

ens is practicable, and prediction of opinion can be based on science rather than on 
unch. 
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shall have to rely in order to offset the ravages of hostility and condescension 
which in the past have poisoned our ethnic attitudes. 


Need of symbols. For most people the concept of a single, democratically 
oriented world is difficult to hold in mind. As a rule, personal loyalty can adhere 
to an abstraction only when the abstracton is richly symbolized. Christianity 
rivets attenion upon the cross, nations focus upon their respective flags. Greece 
has its Acropolis, America its Statue of Liberty. The Moslem faces Mecca. 
International mercy is represented by the Red Cross. On his lapel the veteran 
bears insignia of his military history and his status. 


Up to now the great majority of symbols are nationalistic. Artists and 
musicians, architects and designers, are to a large extent culture-bound. In- 
evitably their productions favor single nations rather than the concert of nations. 
As yet there is no world flag, no world music. World parks, gardens, uni- 
versities, and symbolic documents are lacking. There is no world capitol. A 
few fine words have been spoken: The Atlantic Charter, the United Nations 
Charter, the Preamble to Unesco. But these symbols are undramatized and 
insufficiently known. 


Does it not follow that an early and urgent task is to stimulate by com- 
mission or competition the devising of adequate UN symbols? It should be 
done on an international scale. 


To carry out this task successfully research is indispensable. With modern 
techniques world opinion can be consulted. Proposed symbols can be pre- 
tested before adoption. Market research determines the effectiveness of trade 
marks. Why should not the United Nations do the same? Tastes in music can 
be ascertained. So too inclinations respecting a common language. If schools 
were to teach the vernacular and, in addition, one universal tongue, what should 
the latter be? 


It would be fanciful, of course, to assume that symbols can be arbitrarily 
or synthetically created. They grow out of deep feeling and are accepted only 
on the basis of conviction. At the same time millions of people already have 
both the requisite feeling and conviction. In their search for symbols, stimulus 
and incentive, guidance and research are now in order and needed. In time, of 
course, more and better symbols will emerge, but they will have a fairer chance 
of success if deliberate attention is paid to the course of their development. 


It is in this connection that international parks and universities should be 
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considered. For quite apart from their utilitarian significance they have pro- 
found symbolic meaning as well. 


Summary 


Our plea is for an accelerated development of social engineering based 
on social research, to the end that we may overtake and control the ravages of 
a rampant and amoral technology. 


The argument assumes that the basic moral sense of mankind is sufficiently 
established in direction and in motive power to employ with profit the prin- rt 
ciples and instruments that the nascent science of human relations has already 
developed and will continue to develop at a rapid rate if adequate support is 
given. 


The principles stated in this paper derive from psychology, sociology, and 
anthropology. In all probability they would be endorsed by most specialists 
in these disciplines. Yet a completer list of principles and fuller account of 
the applications would result if many social scientists were to work in concert 
upon the problems here treated. Such concerted action should be instigated 
on an international scale. 


Should any “hard-headed” statesman scorn the guide lines here offered as 
an expression of futile idealism, he himself would stand revealed as the most 
impractical of men. For scientific facts in the social field, as in any field, can 
be disregarded only with peril. The Einsteinian equation, E=MC?, was once a 
dismissed as pedantry. The formula led to the release of atomic energy. The 
“pedantry” of social science might even now contribute enormously to the 
establishment of peace and international cooperation were its applications under- 
stood and employed by policy makers. 


Yet it is true that social science has as yet by no means realized its potential 
power as a welder of international relations. Nor will it do so until adequate 
support is given on both a national and international scale. Since its most needed 
discoveries pertain to world-wide problems, it is international support that is 
most acutely needed. The cooperation of social scientists all over the world, 
as yet non-existent, would not be difficult to achieve. 


Though some of the research required for international policy is of an 
ad hoc and momentary character, often statistical in nature, the pivotal investi- 
gations that are needed for long-range planning fall for the most part in the 
areas this paper has surveyed. 
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In all cases the research here recommended is intimately related to basic 
principles of social science. These principles, so far as they are now known, 
and as rapidly as new ones are formulated inductively with the aid of research, 
should be allowed to direct policy. 


There follows a brief re-listing of the essential areas of research mentioned 
in this paper. Though manifestly incomplete, the topics are both accessible 
and important. They are intended to serve as a starting point for discussion 
among interested groups of social scientists and policy makers. 


I. Prepare an historical survey of the trend toward larger and larger units 
of collective security. 


II. Determine the conditions for domocratic mass participation. 
A. The conditions required for a sense of freedom to build. 
B. The conditions for linking self-interest to the techniques of mutual 
aid. 
C. The conditions for widening the individual’s circle of cooperative 
enterprise. 


III. Determine the effects of economic and psychological insecurity. 

A. Under what circumstances, and in what degree does insecurity serve 
as an incentive? 

B. Under what circumstances, and beyond what point, does insecurity 
engender morbid and anti-social reactions ? 

C. Study especially the relation between childhood insecurity and the 
formation of delinquent and hostile attitudes. 

D. What forms of insecurity lead to national unrest and to warlike 
sentiments ? 

E. What international policies, if consistently maintained, would lead 
to an optimum sense of security? 


IV. Investigate international conference procedures. 
A. What are the requirements of effective deliberation and group 
decision in large assemblies? In committees? 
B. How are these requirements modified when participants are of 
different cultural and linguistic backgrounds? 


V. Direct main efforts upon children. 
A. How are multiple loyalties created without mental conflict ? 
B. Explore the possibilities of a Children’s Village for war orphans 
or stateless children. 
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C. Prepare international standards for health and nutrition. 
D. Investigate the conditions for the formation of attitudes. 
E. Devise model curricula for the elimination of ethnic prejudice and 
for the explanation of the interdependence of nations. 

F, Determine on world-wide scale parental aspirations for children. 

G. Devise methods for keeping policy bodies aware of children and 
their needs. 

H. Explore methods for the installation of child training projects in 
all countries. 


VI. Determine objectively the common ground of mankind. 
A. Prepare an encyclopedia of the uniformities and similarities of 
cultures. 
B. Interpret cultural difference in terms of functional equivalences. 
C. Explore ia detail the conception of national character. 


VII. Ascertain current opinion. 

A. Establish a continuing operation for revealing the state of men’s 
needs, aspirations, opinions; commence in countries where machinery is 
already available. 

B. Center attention upon common needs rather than upon divisive 
demands. 

C. Translate findings into implications for policy. 


VIII. Investigate channels of communication. 

A. Study the merits of all media in respect to their value for interna- 
tional cooperation. 

B. Experiment with programs and determine their effectiveness. 

C. Determine the strategy and tactics of propaganda, and methods for 
building immunity. 

D. Trace the dissemination of ideas through rumor, through illicit 
and authoritative channels. 

E. Explore continually the problems of polylingualism and the con- 
ditions for a world language. 


IX. Clarify the problem of race. 
A. Solve the problem of identities and differences in racial abilities 
and temperament. 
B. Prepare authoritative ethnographic maps. 
C. Examine the psychological effects of policies of condescension. 
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D. Estimate in advance the probable effects of proposed policies re- 
specting bases, trusteeships. 

E. Determine the causes of xenophobia. 

F, Determine the conditions for mutual understanding between indi- 
viduals of diverse backgrounds. 


X. Develop symbols of international cooperation. 
A. What symbols appeal to diverse groups? 
B. Pre-test plans for world centers, flag, music, parks, universities, 
and other symbols of unity. 


C. Determine means for encouraging the development of effective 
symbols. 
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International Research on Social Issues: 
A World Survey 


JEROME S. BRUNER 


In September, 1945, shortly after the climax of the Japanese surrender, the 
Council of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues authorized 
the establishment of an International Committee to explore the possibilities of 
greater collaboration with social scientists abroad in the interest of broadening 
the application of the social sciences to the problems of contemporary life. The 
task, in view of the long war years during which communication with colleagues 
abroad was at a minimum, was not easy. To gain a surer knowledge of ways 
and means of increasing international scientific collaboration, the Committee 
early decided to discover as best it could what colleagues around the world were 
planning, doing, hoping, and wanting. 


As a first step it seemed natural to apply the technics of opinion sampling 
to its task. A letter of inquiry in English, French, and Spanish was prepared, 
soliciting the information, advice, and counsel of social scientists in some forty- 
eight countries. The nations whose social research men were canvassed ranged 
alphabetically from Argentina, Australia, and Belgium at the one end, to Ura- 
guay, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia at the other. Included in this sample of 
approximately four hundred scholars were psychologists, anthropologists, sociol- 
ogists, political scientists, and a scattering of psychiatrists. The choice of corre- 
spondents to whom our communication was sent was scarcely systematic in any 
real sense. Names of contacts were obtained through the advice of colleagues, 
from the cultural attaches of embassies and legations, from learned societies, 
from key contacts abroad, and from organizations which had been or were still 
interested in the fostering of international scientific activity. The great majority 
of our contacted colleagues abroad were either in the fields of psychology or 
sociology. The letter of inquiry sent them follows. 


Dear Colleague: 

With the end of the war, the time has come to consider how best to reestablish 
working contact between social scientists in all democratic countries. To this end, 
a group of us here in the United States, associated with the Society for the Psycho- 
— Study of Social Issues, has made some tentative inquiries of colleagues in 
other countries. 

There has emerged from these very preliminary inquiries the suggestion that 
there be established an international association of social scientists interested in the 
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application of scientific research methods to those contem social and human 
problems which are facing all nations today. This Prone | en brought before 
our Society, and a committee appointed to explore the possibilities of working 
jointly with social scientists in other countries toward the establishment of such an 
international association. We have obtained key names of social scientists abroad, 
among them your own, from colleagues, embassies, and professional associations. 

Perhaps a word about the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 
(known as SPSSI) will clarify our interest in stimulating such a project. SPSSI 
-was founded in 1935 with the aim of bringing the social scientist closer to the prob- 
lems of the citizen and the statesman of a democracy. The need for such a body was 
made apparent from suggestions made both by scientists and statesmen. Those 
charged with formulation of public policy were, for lack of adequate research 
findings, or through ignorance of research, frequently making decisions without 
sufficient consideration of the human element involved. And on the other side, 
social scientists themselves were rarely doing research on those major issues of human 
welfare which were of paramount concern to men of affairs. 


SPSSI from the outset has had two objectives: to encourage research on those 
problems most vitally related to social, economic, and political policies, and to bring 
to the attention of the public and its representatives the results of such research. 
The Society has obtained the cooperation of social scientists in the United States who 
believe that objective and realistic research on social behavior can and should aid the 
functioning of a democracy. Throughout its life SPSSI has remained without polit- 
ical affiliation. 

We in the Society now feel that a concentrated effort should be made to en- 
courage the establishment of a truly international organization with comparable 
interests, and are eager, therefore, to cooperate with social scientists in other countries 
toward this end. It is on this account that we are writing you. Should such an 
association be established? What form would it take? What, in your opinion 
would be its aim? What would be the most valuable services it could render to its 
membership? We should like'to invite your comment on these questions. 


With respect to the aims of the association, here more than anywhere else it 
seems to us that a consensus of opinion of all would-be members is necessary. We 
should most appreciate your ideas on this subject. 

The question of how to establish such an organization is not entirely one of 
administrative detail. We feel that it is of the greatest importance to assure a truly 
international body dominated by no one country or group of countries. The asso- 
ciation would, of course, have some sort of central body. How should it be made 
up, and might it be housed in close proximity to the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, or the Social and Economic Council? Might 
the association be made up of affiliated national associations of social scientists, or 
is there a better way of establishing the body? We should appreciate any and all 
ideas which you might have on the matter of organization. 

What services should the association provide its membership? Among sugges- 
tions we have received thus far, the following seem interesting enough to mention 
for your comment. One suggestion is that the association publish an international 
newsletter containing summaries of research in progress. Closely related is another 
suggestion that a clearing house be established to which social scientists in any 
‘country might write in order to find out who is doing research along lines related to 
their own. It has also been proposed that international research projects on prob- 
lems of human behavior be fostered by the association. Finally, it has been suggested 
that the association arrange from time to time symposia and round tables on special 
topics of particularly great concern to social scientists. 

Those in brief are the main points which we think require clarification as a first 
step in the establishment of an association such as we have been discussing here. 
One final question, relating to the broader aspect of cooperative international research, 
should however be raised. Are those social scientists who are concerned with human 
behavior as it relates to modern life in essential agreement on the problems most 
urgently in need of study at the present time? We should like you, as one of the 
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key social scientists we are contacting, to write us your opinion as to the two, three, 
or four most central human and social problems which can and should be studied 
intensively in the next few years. We should appreciate the greatest frankness 
possible. And we would certainly welcome any suggestions you might have con- 
cerning social scientists in your country who might e interested in furthering this 
project. 

As soon as replies to the questions raised have been received from you and from 
our other correspondents, an analysis of answers will be prepared, and a copy of this 
analysis sent out to all those who have cooperated in this project. At that time we 
will be in a better position to proceed with plans for an international organization. 
With the hope of hearing from you soon; I remain, 


Respectfully yours, 
Jerome S. Bruner, Harvard University 
Chairman, International Committee 
Gordon W. Allport, Harvard University 
Lloyd A. Free, Princeton University 
Otto Klineberg, Sao Paolo University 
Robert B. MacLeod, McGill University 
Gardner Murphy, City College of New York 
Theodore Newcomb, University of Michigan 
Muzafer Sherif, University of Ankara 
Jean Stoetzel, University of Bordeaux 
Goodwin Watson, Columbia University 
Pauline B. Hahn, Secretary, International Committee 
One in every six scientists written has replied. More than two dozen 
countries have been heard from and approximately fifty institutions of research 
or higher learning.* ‘The Committee, moreover, has had the good fortune of 
establishing personal, face-to-face contact with scholars of a half dozen countries 
and to hear at first hand from them some of the problems involved in interna- 


tional research collaboration in their own countries. 


The present article is an attempt to digest, synthesize, and interpret, the 
information gained by the International Committee through this widespread 
correspondence. Inevitably it goes beyond this task in an effort to set down a 
minimum set of guide lines for the establishment of closer working relations 
between the social scientists of the world. 


Bases of Cooperation 


It goes without saying, that international collaboration holds different 
promises to different scientists in different countries. But let it be said by way of 
preamble, that there exists tremendous enthusiasm and willingness throughout 
the world for closer international working relationships in the social and human 


*Our respondents, by virtue of having come to our attention as possible contacts and 
because they were willing to answer our letters, are, to be sure, more internationally minded 
than many of their colleagues. The “sample,” then, is biased. But the bias is a realistic 
one. These are the men, internationally active, who are likely to take a leading role in 
international collaboration. 
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sciences. From all sides have come encouragements and pleas for international 
action. It is arbitrary to single out instances for quotation. Yet a few selected 
passages from our letters illustrate the spirit of readiness to cooperate. 


Being the chairman of the Chinese Sociological Society, I have consulted with 
some of my colleagues and find them all in favor of having some sort of organization 
to promote international cooperation in doing research related to helping form more 
salightened social, economic, and political policies. 

Professor Siang-feng Ko 
University of Nanking, China 

There is much interest and a great deal of willingness to cooperate on the part 

of University, State, and Commonwealth Departments. 
Professor O. A. Oeser 
University of Melbourne, Australia 

We are entirely at your disposition for any sort of information or cooperation 

which you care to ask of us. 
Professor Georges Gurvitch 
Director, Centre d’Etudes Sociologiques, France 

I am extremely interested in the proposal to develop an international organiza- 
tion from SPSSI and very strongly in agreement with it. 

Professor F. C. Bartlett, Director 
The Psychological Laboratory 
Cambridge University, England 

I consider highly auspicious your idea for the establishment of an international 
organization to utilize the findings of psychology and social science in building a 
better life in democratic countries. Such a unification of effort is of the greatest 
importance in this poate period if we are to build a firm peace in both hemispheres 
on the principles of the United Nations and upon the principles which made possible 
the defeat of Hitlerism. 

Professor M. Gilyarovsky, Director 
Institute of Psychiatry 
Russian Academy of Medical Sciences 

The proposal of the committee to establish some kind of international associa- 
tion of social scientists in this field is an excellent one. May I assure you of my 
cordial support and willingness to help in any way that I can. 

Professor Leslie Lipson 
Victoria University College, New Zealand 


As remarked already, there is a fairly diverse catalogue of reasons for wish- 
ing greater international accord in the social sciences. Underlying these, how- 
ever, is a basic and widespread desire to bring the techniques of social research 
to the solution of social problems—frequently problems of pressing and imme- 
diate importance for the future of individual countries in which scientists are in 
residence. Another group of scientists may see the crucial problems on a more 
international scale. But through it all runs the refrain that social scientists 
have the responsibility of contributing through research to the commonweal. 


Several important, if less socially immediate, reasons for wishing to see 
international collaboration increased must be mentioned. First among these is 
the feeling, expressed primarily by research workers in countries which do not 
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have large sums of money or large reservoirs or personnel for research work, 
that international cooperation provided the means whereby social science stand- 
ards can be raised in their own countries. A psychiatrist in Siam, for example, 
puts the matter thus: 


As for Siam, she is sorely in need of considerable social improvement—more 
and better social services, more and better mental hygiene facilities. You ask what 
would be the most valuable service an international society could render to its mem- 
bership. What we need, of course, is information . . . publications which will 
— necessary information. To read and learn what others are doing will help 
us do things, too. The ideal suggestion from that point of view is the establishment 
of international research projects. International symposia, roundtables, and a clear- 
ing-house would appropriately fill the same function. 

Yet it is not only the groups in underdeveloped areas which feel the need 
for more information. On every side among social scientists one encounters the 
reasoning that cooperation on an international scale will minimize the inefficient 
practice of conducting comparable research in one’s own country in ignorance of 
what is being done elsewhere. The practice of isolated national research is 
universally deplored by the men reluctantly engaged in it. But, as correspondents 
point out, without some ready means for pooling information with colleagues 
abroad, there is little they can do. The individual scholar cannot conduct his 


own inquiry of work in progress in other parts of the world. 


One glaring example of inefficient national isolation, of which we shall 
have occasion to speak again, is research on intergroup and inter-racial relations. 
Among our correspondents we find independent work going on in Belgium, 
Palestine, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South Africa, Hawaii, China, and 
the United States. In virtually all cases, the Fragestellung is the same: the 
causes and methods of alleviating inter-group hostility. Nobody doubts these re- 
searches would be enriched if planned jointly. The question is how to bring 
such planning about. 


A related motive for international research cooperation is the rapid growth 
of “comparative social science.” Arising perhaps from the early insistence of 
anthropologists upon the need for sampling more than a single or even a handful 
of cultures before drawing conclusions about social and psychological processes, 
the spirit of “‘comparativism” is now everywhere evident. More than a few of 
our correspondents, for example, see in the establishment of international re- 
search facilities the specific possibility of fostering more careful comparative 
studies of national psychology or national character. 


Finally, many social scientists have the feeling that the founding of the 
United Nations, and notably its specialized agency. Unesco, represents a 
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direct challenge to them. Widespread among psychologists, for example, is 
the view that if Unesco has proclaimed in its charter that “wars begin in the 
minds of men” psychologists are among those few who have the necessary train- 
ing to help in building the mental defenses against war. While few feel that 
they can serve best by joining directly in the day-to-day operations of Unesco, 
many are convinced that the staff of that agency cannot progress without utiliz- 
ing the indispensable research facilities of psychological institutes around the 
world. 


The Foci of Common Research Interests 


Early the Committee discovered that elsewhere in the world other groups 
had already embarked on projects not unlike our own. Research institutes 
everywhere are eager to collaborate with co-workers abroad. There is abroad in 
the world of social science a spirit of cooperative work. 


The activities of two large European research centers illustrate the trend. 
At Brussels, the Institut de Sociologie Solvay has established an international 
service which provides bibliographic information, information about researches 
_in progress, individual scientists and their interests, legislative programs, or- 
ganizations and their aims—all on an international scale. The Institut Solvay, 
in short, seeks to establish a medium for international communication not only 
for Belgian scholars but for scholars around the world. A similar aim is em- 
bodied in plans drawn up by the Centre d’Etudes Sociologiques in Paris. Affl- 
iated with France’s Centre national de la recherche scientifique, the Centre also 
hopes to act as an international intermediary in the social sciences.* 


In a very real sense, it is the growing awareness among social scientists of 
common research foci that stimulates their growing international activities. 
Such, of course, has always been the case. Science is international, but in the 
past, the social sciences, from the point of view of coordinated research, have 
been the least international of the disciplines. In physics and chemistry, experi- 
ments at Géttingen might easily lead to new experiments at Cambridge, Paris, 
California, or McGill. Social science research centers were far more apt to ride 
their favorite hobby horses with insufficient regard for what was going on else- 
where. Today, such intellectual separatism seems definitely on the wane. The 
question now is how to canalize these common interests into fruitful joint activ- 


ity. 





*Unesco, meeting in Paris during the Fall of 1946, also announces that it plans to 
establish a similar kind of international service. Perhaps it will coordinate the admirable, 
if disjointed activities of individual institutes. 
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In his article in this issue on “guide lines” for international research, Pro- 
fessor Allport lists the crucial areas of investigation and inquiry in the human 
sciences in terms of the important tasks which must be done in building the 
United Nations. Mr. Martin in his article outlines the challenge to research 
inherent in Unesco’s program. Here let us examine in some detail the emerg- 
ing foci of common research interests among the world’s social scientists. Do 
their interests coincide with the requirements -set forth? What kinds of activ- 
ities can most easily be stimulated by such means as journal exchanges, personal 
visits, international congresses, international research conferences, and the estab- 
lishment of international projects. Our analysis is based upon answers from 
correspondents to a question on the “two, three, or four most central human 
and social problems which can and should be studied intensively in the next 
few years.” 

From our inquiry emerged seven broad areas of interest into which can 
be fitted the hundred and more research suggestions submitted by correspondents. 
These can be listed under the following general headings. 


1. Basic studies of national character. 

2. Studies of the educational, psychological, and social requisites for harmon- 
ious and democratic group living. 

3. Studies of the causes and control of inter-group hostility and conflict. 

4. World-wide studies of opinion with particular reference to the growth of 
international-mindedness. 

5. Studies of the techniques of propaganda and communication with reference 


to their effect and control. 

6. Studies of special psychological and social problems arising out of work 
conditions which prevail in an increasingly industrialized world. 

7. Basic methodological studies aimed at improving the research tools of the 
social sciences, 

Since each of these areas represent a broad compass of individual projects, 
reflecting the tenor of research on social issues around the world, we present 
here a somewhat detailed analysis of each. Let it be said, of course, that the 
areas are in no sense mutually exclusive; many of the suggestions received cover 
two, three, or four fields. 


1. Basic studies of national character. 


The diversity of suggested approaches to the problem of national character 
itself argues the need for closer collaboration in this vast and difficult field. 
Roughly, these approaches fall into two broad categories: the comprehensive 
and the specific. In the former category fall those inquiries seeking an overall 
means of characterizing cultures, their conditions of change, their characteristic 
atmospheres. It is characteristic of the “comprehensive” school of national 
character that it has no specific techniques of investigation to offer. It is the 
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approach of Geisteswissenschaft—suggestive, fruitful of hypotheses, preparatory 
to more concrete research. Perhaps the greatest contribution here has come from 
anthropologists who, notably in the United States and England, have been in- 
creasingly concerned with problems of national character. 


The more specific approaches to national character, whatever they may suffer 
from a limitation in scope, do have methodological suggestions to offer. Pro- 
fessor Dodd at Beirut, for example, proposes as a first step a widespread survey 
of human goals, ideals, and aspirations as a key to national, class, and regionai 
differences. F.C. Bartlett, Director of the Cambridge Psychological Laboratory, 
proposes that scientists catalogue carefully the cultural and psychological cit- 
cumstances surrounding friendly and unfriendly contacts between different 
cultures as a means both of understanding national differences and the bases 
for inter-group or inter-cultural conflict. Such studies were begun by Bartlett 
before the war. In a somewhat different vein is the suggestion of Dr. Costa 
Pinto of the University of Brazil at Rio that studies of differing philosophies of 
education and child-rearing throughout the world be carefully canvassed as a 
prolegomenon to understanding national psychologies. Some scholars propose 
investigations which begin on the relatively simpler primitive materials provided 
in backward areas. Such, for example, is the suggestion of Dr. Grootaert, 
Government anthropologist in the Belgian Congo. Another interesting ap- 
proach is put forward by Professor Fleming of London's Institute of Education 
who proposes exhaustive investigation of the effect of group membership and 
group loyalties in the transmission of characteristic cultural forms. To some 
social scientists, analysis of the process of cultural change and acculturation is 
the method of study most likely to lead to an understanding of the constituents 
of national character. One such investigator is Professor Maynier, working 
concretely with acculturation problems in British West India, Jamaica. A 
number of investigators propose the use of the new instruments of opinion 
testing and measurement to improve understanding of the bas.» of national 
psychology. 


Clearly the different approaches proposed are complementary—if they 
could but be brought together and thrashed out. One can only surmise how 
valuable international cooperation in this field could be. Certainly some of the 
world’s leading social scientists are concerned with it. They could profitably 
be brought together for discussion and more integrated planning. 


2. Studies of the educational, psychological, and social requisites for harmonious 
and democratic group living. 
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The roots of interest in this problem are not far to seek. In most instances 
they are traceable to a concern with the problem of reeducating former enemy 
nations which for more than a decade have been living under Nazi and Fascist 
doctrines and raising a new generation according to their precepts. The feeling, 
particularly in countries overrun by German troops during the war, is strong that 
first priority must be given research in the techniques of instilling democratic 
ways of life. From psychologists and sociologists in Holland, Belgium, France, 
and Czechoslovakia come strongly worded proposals for basic researches in 
democratic group living. Dr. F. J. T. Rutten of the Psychological Institute at 
the University of Nijmegen in Holland proposes not only an investigation of 
the psychological requisites of democratic living, but also a canvass of the ideals, 
expectations, and hopes of the coming generation of former enemy peoples. 
Studies of this general type, notably those of Dr. Franziska Baumgarten-Tramer 
of the University of Bern, are contemplated in Switzerland and French research 
men are equally eager to work in this field. To the best knowledge of the 
writer, occupation authorities have done little to tap the skills of these scientists. 


One group of scientists, mostly psychiatrists and clinical psychologists, put 
the problem in a somewhat different perspective, emphasizing the problem of 
controlling the expression of aggression in different societies, including former 
enemy states. Focussing upon such specifically post-war problems as nationalism, 
militarism, and the lingering Nazi response patterns to be found in Germany, 
Italy and elsewhere, these investigators also wish to study allied forms of aggres- 
sive behavior such as crime, delinquency, and mob violence, better to understand 
the dynamics of aggressive behavior. Dr. Arie S. Watama, Director of the 
Mental Hospital at Lampang, Siam, for example, places the problem of aggres- 
sion among the foremost challenges of psychologists. Many other scholars are 
of the same opinion. . 


3. Studies of the causes and control of inter-group hostility and conflict. 


The war itself was an exaggerated instance of inter-group conflict at its 
bitterest. But the end of war has not, in the view of a great many scientists, 
reduced materially many of the sources of conflict which existed before and 
during the war. In many cases, the relations between racial, religious, and 
cultural groups have grown worse during the war period. Scientists as well 
as laymen have watched with alarm the increase of conflict between Jews and 
Arabs in Palestine, blacks and white in South Africa and the United States, 
Hindus and Moslems in India. 
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Mindful of these deep hostilities many social scientists—perhaps the largest 
group of correspondents covered in this survey—feel that research on inter- 
group relations should be given top priority. Professor Bartlett’s suggestion 
for research in this area has already been mentioned. Many others have been 
proposed along the same lines, frequently framed in such a way as to be directly 
relevant to specific instances of intergroup hostility. Dr. Pierre de Bie of the 
Institute of Social and Economic Research at Louvain is launching a study of 
Flemish-Waloon relations in Belgium; Professor MacLeod of McGill in co- 
operation with Fr. Mailloux of Montreal is planning research on inter-cultural 
tension among French and English Canadians; New Zealand investigators have 
proposed studies of Melanesian-White relations; Professor Oeser of Melbourne 
is planning studies of the acculturation of recently immigrated Italians and 
Jugoslavs in Australia; in the United States widespread work is continuing on 
anti-semitism and Negro-White relations. On every side such studies are in 
progress or being planned. 


Among other investigators, the emphasis upon the study of inter-group 
relations takes a somewhat different turn, centering upon conflict between social 


* and economic classes. Frequently encountered are suggestions for basic and 


comprehensive research on the plight of the worker in increasingly industrialized 
societies. If open class conflict is to be eschewed, we are.told, studies of the 
sources and remedies for tension and dissatisfaction among workers will have 
to be discovered. Some put the matter in a different perspective: what is the 
best means whereby workers can be assured maximum participation, maximum 
efficiency, and maximum morale in the highly industrialized societies of the 
modern world. It is striking that many view the problems of class relations in 
terms paralleling proposals for research in the broader field of inter-group re- 
lations. 


In view of the avowed intention of Unesco to investigate those sources 
of tension in the world which may, potentially, foment war, it seems evident 
to the writer that one of Unesco’s first tasks should be to bring together the 
many interested social scientists for discussion of a broad gauged program of 
investigatior. and control in this critical field. Any overall survey of the activities 
now taking place in inter-group relations must necessarily lead to the conclusion 
that much effort is being wasted for lack of integration. 


4, World-wide studies of opinion with particular reference to the growth of 
international mindedness. 


The feeling is almost universally shared by scientists, social and otherwise, 
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that the United Nations cannot succeed in the long run without stimulating a 
sense of international loyalty among the people of the world. The plea for 
research on the ways and means of developing loyalty to an international order 
is met on every side. 


Professor Arnost Blaha of the Masaryk University in Czechoslovakia puts 
the problem in terms of the psychological and cultural requirements for the 
building of a truly international ideology, proposing exhaustive test studies of 
the phenomenon. Dr. A. E. Campbell, Director of New Zealand’s Council for 
Educational Research, suggests broad inquiries into the opinion forming agencies 
working on the building of international-mindedness along with follow-up 
studies of the success or failure of their efforts. Others, like Professor Gordon 
Allport in his article in this issue, stress the importance of developing educational 
methods for the teaching of internationalism to children. Among these is Dr. 
Baumgarten-Tramer of Bern. Similarly, Professor Gilyarovsky of the Institute 
of Psychiatry in Moscow proposes, as propaedeutic to any work on international 
mindedness or peace mindedness, an investigation of the effectiveness of our 
present technics of primary education in order to discern which are maximally 
useful in any training program. His view is closely paralleled by that of Pro- 
fessor Garnett of Oxford University. 


Perhaps the most concrete approach to the problem of studying world- 
mindedness comes from the exponents of opinion surveying technics. From 
them has come the proposal for establishing world-wide opinion surveys to 
check on the effectiveness of internationally oriented information issued by the 
United Nations and other agencies. Leading in the movement for instituting 
such work have been Dr. Stuart Dodd in Beirut, Dr. Laszlo Radvanyi in Mexico 
City, and the Directors of various Institutes of Public Opinion—Henry Durant 
in England; the late Harry Field, George Gallup, Elmo Roper, and Rensis 
Likert in the United States, and Jean Stoetzel in France. Unesco has, ap- 
parently, decided to take action in implementing research of this kind on the 
subject of growing world-mindedness and the factors which mold it. 


5. Studies in the techniques of propaganda and communication with reference 
to their effect and control. 


Essentially, studies of propaganda and communication as envisaged by our 
correspondents represent specialized extensions of the investigation of the means 
of developing more widespread international loyalties. Yet in another sense, 
studies in communication are broader still. They look both to the past and the 
future. Many psychologists, for example, are still somewhat unseated by the 
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apparent success of Axis propaganda during the period before and during World 
‘War II. Like those scientists who proposed, but with no success, that Unesco 
study the bases of fascist propaganda as a means of controlling it in the future, 
so these correspondents feel we shall not be secure behind our psychological 
defenses until we know more of the reasons for success and failure in the war 
of contending propagandas in the period since 1933. 


Another group of scientists, with an eye more directly to the future, point 
not without alarm to the great mass media of communication dominating the 
flow of ideas within and between nations and underline the necessity of finding 
out systematically what is being carried in this stream of ideas and what its net 
effect is or may be in the years to come. Though no evolved research projects 
have been reported by correspondents, those who underlined the urgency of 
such investigations were quick to point out that methods of propaganda and 
communication analysis had been worked out during the war which could be 
fruitfully applied to peacetime problems. 


6. Studies of special psychological and social problems arising out of work 
conditions which prevail in an increasingly industrialized world. 


Three discrete sets of problems were mentioned by correspondents in this 
general area. The first has to do with problems of optimum vocational selection 
and training; the second with the effects of various systems of guaranteeing 
social and economic security; and the third with the psychological and social 
consequences of mass production and highly technological economies. 


Suggestions for research on the techniques of selection and training of 
basic skills come from many quarters. Mindful of the tremendous advances 
made in the field of vocational training and selection during the war, Professor 
Norcutt of Natal University College in South Africa proposes as a first step the 
international synthesis of knowledge about vocational and selection methods 
gained during the war. Professor Bartlett of Cambridge points to the worth- 
whileness of setting up some method, within relatively localized geographical 
areas, of cataloguing the distribution of available skills as a means of assessing 
imbalances between skills and the possibilities for their expression. Dr. 
Bernal, psychologist at the University of Havana lays greater stress on vocational 
training in asking for more work on efficient methods for training specialized 
personnel in countries suffering from shortages of trained manpower. The 
problem is stated in broader terms by Professor Gilyarovsky of Moscow who 
underlines the basic but still unattained aim of education—the fullest develop- 
ment of potentialities of skill and talent. 
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Perhaps the two most interesting suggestions for research on the social and 
psychological consequences of divergent social security programs (or lack 
thereof) come from two social scientists, each now in charge of the social 
security program in his own country. Dr. Laroque in France, and his colleague 
Dr. Fuss in Belgium point out, on the eve of reforms in social security programs 
around the world, that little indeed is known about the psychological effective- 
ness of such programs—what happens to chronic feelings of insecurity, to 
aspirations and ambitions, to family plans, under different systems of security. 
To the best knowledge of these correspondents and the author, no such research 
has been done in any comprehensive manner, nor in any now being planned. 


Finally, interest in the consequences of industrialization is widespread in 
all quarters. From Holland, suggestions for research on this topic have come 
from Professor Waterink of Amsterdam and Professor Kohnstamm of Ermelo. 
Several South American scholars have mentioned it, and Professor Li An-Che 
of West China Union University at Chengtu puts the case for research in this 
field in the striking context of China’s great aspirations for attaining a high 
degree of industrialization in coming years. 


It seems abundantly clear that research interest in this field might fruit- 
fully be harnessed to some of the programs contemplated by the specialized 
commissions of the Economic and Social Council. If many of the earlier sug- 
gestions for research were more closely related to Unesco’s program, this one 
is clearly for the Council. 


7. Basic methodological studies aimed at improving the research tools of the 
social sciences. 


Should the reader have the impression from the above catalogue of ex- 
ceedingly difficult research topics that social scientists have insufficient humility, 
he will be glad to know that there are many who are aware of the need for 
methodological research. For men in the social sciences around the world are 
not particularly satisfied with the state of their disciplines. From many quarters 
one hears the complaint that our present technical proficiency is not up to the 
vexing problems with which we are called upon to deal. It is not surprising 
then that many have suggested high in their list of research programs basic work 
on social and psychological methodology and theory. 


The emphases in these suggestions are of several kinds. One has to do with 
the development of common, agreed upon basic concepts, the establishment, to 
paraphrase the words of the Secretary of the French Institut de Sociologie, of a 
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basic social science dealing not only with pressing social problems but, perhaps 
more important, dealing with them in a more scientifically justifiable manner. 
It is freely admitted on all sides that such Basic Social Science cannot be legislated 
de novo, that inevitably it requires years of common effort and pooling of ideas. 
It is argued, however, that by setting up means for better communication and 
joint work among social scientists, the emergence of a basic discipline will in- 
evitably be hastened. 


Second in the list of methodological suggestions, and expressed most elo- 
quently, perhaps, by Professors de Bie, Leclercq, and Durpriez of the University 
of Louvain, is the patent need for more interdisciplinary work in the social 
sciences. The compartmentalization of such fields as social psychology, anthro- 
pology, and psychology is decried; the failure of research men to bring together 
divergent techniques and points of view in the solution of crucial research prob- 
lems is viewed as highly wasteful. It is interesting that many scientists abroad 
take the opportunity of congratulating SPSSI on its effort to encompass scientists 
from several related disciplines. Perhaps it is safe to say that not a single one 

of our correspondents frames his problems in such a way as to preclude co- 
operation with colleagues in university or research departments not directly his 
own. 


Finally, social scientists still deplore the babel of tongues in which their 
colleagues communicate with each other. Professor Radvanyi of Mexico City, 
for example, urges that some effort be made to introduce a common vocabulary 
into the social and human sciences to reduce the pseudo-differences which loom 
so large to the layman looking at us from the outside. It is striking too, from a 
perusal of Mr. Martin’s article on Unesco in this issue, that psychology was 
placed in a defensive position vis-a-vis that agency because of its apparent de- 
marcation into “contradictory schools.” 


Requirements for Action 


Carrying out a survey such as this one is a deceptive kind of activity. In 
the seclusion of the author's study, it is too easy to draw conclusions about the 
cooperative “readiness” of social scientists. There is no doubt that readiness for 
international cooperation is present. But so, doubtless, was it present before 
the war. It is our opinion that it has increased markedly as a result of a sense 
of common research interest. The question remaining, and it can scarcely be 
answered adequately in a single article, is how to crystallize increased collective 
willingness for cooperation into concrete action. 
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It goes without saying that all of the correspondents with whom we have 
been in touch are eager for the creation of some kind of international association 
of social scientists which will do more than hold an occasional international 
congress. Were they not of such a mind, they would not have troubled to answer 
our inquiries. That one in six did respond is a good sign. 


Overwhelmingly, sentiment was in favor of establishing an organization 
of the most active kind, one capable of providing real service to its members 
and real information to those in charge of promulgating national and interna- 
tional policy. Virtually everybody seconded warmly the following proposals 
mentioned in our letter of inquiry. 


1. Establishment of a newsletter on research activities around the world. 


2. Provision of a central clearing house capable of handling inquiries about 
activities in other countries. 


3. Establishment of regular symposia on basic research topics which would 
bring together scholars of any discipline working on a given topic for an 
exchange of views and pooling of resources. 


4. Machinery for disseminating to the public and officialdom on the widest 
possible scale the findings of basic social science findings. 


A majority of correspondents went further still, expressing the hope that 
some means might be found to stimulate and coordinate research on a truly 
international scale by the establishment of some kind of central research body. 
A leading group of exponents of this proposal is the staff of the Tavistock In- 
stitute of Human Relations in London. Such suggestions are strikingly in line 
with the French proposal presented to the Economic and Social Council for the 
creation under the United Nations of research institutes discussed elsewhere in 
this issue. In the same spirit was the frequently expressed view that an associa- 
tion be founded and limited to active research participants interested in cooper- 
ative international research projects. 


A few remarks about the opinions of correspondents on problems of or- 
ganization are in order here. Overwhelmingly, our colleagues believe that any 
organization which is set up should be truly international and not dependent 
upon existing national learned societies. They believe moreover that it would 
be the better part of wisdom to eschew any direct affiliation with all official 
bodies in the interest of greater freedom of discussion and research. Sentiment, 
to be sure, is in favor of working for the United Nations, but it is against trying 
to organize social science research directly under the control of that body. “In 
the interest of avoiding the embarrassment of diplomatic interpretation of social 
science findings to the detriment both of science and the United Nations,” says 
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one correspondent, ‘“‘we would do well to carry on independently of any official 
ties.” 

Finally, a note of realism is to be injected—both expressing the view of 
many social scientists and the present writer. No “overnight miracles” of or- 
ganization are expected. On all sides one meets the opinion that to be effective 
a working international association will have to develop slowly, and, at the 
outset, informally. Until an active, if informal nucleus is well established, there 
is no question of “founding” an international association. On this score, one 
authority on international science who has been kind enough to make suggestions 
to us is worth citing. Joseph H. Willits, Director of the Social Sciences of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, points out that it is frequently wiser to seek for inter- 
national cooperation among scientists in different countries on the basis of com- 
mon interest in specific research problems than to try to organize a group whose 
only common interest is a rather broad discipline or scholarly field. 


It seems to us, in view of this fact, that the growth of an informal “organi- 
zation” of social scientists might best proceed by strengthening already existing 


‘common interest in the seven research areas discussed earlier in this paper. To 


do this requires the help of agencies with facilities, skills, and background in the 
field of international scholarship. 


In the Introduction and in the first article of this issue, social scientists are 
challenged by the ambitious programs of Unesco and the United Nations 
proper. Our opinion is that they are willing to accept the challenge. But the 
lessons of the past indicate that little action can be expected without some 
assistance from outside agencies. Unesco has proclaimed as one of its main 
functions the bringing together of scientists for discussion and the exchange of 
ideas. A first step in this direction might be the calling in the very near future 
of symposia of social and psychological scientists to discuss the possibilities of 
joint research and planning in the seven basic areas of research interest which 
have emerged in this paper. From these meetings could emerge not only better 
research but also the roots from which could grow an effective international 
association of the world’s social scientists and psychologists. 
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Resources for World-Wide Research in the Human Sciences 


GARDNER MurPHY, DoRWIN CARTWRIGHT, AND JEROME S. BRUNER 


Though internationalism is an ideal to which almost everyone pays homage, 
there is grave danger that we miss the present favorable moment for full imple- 
mentation of international possibilities. While we think of the creation of a 
powerful United Nations and while we distribute food, medical supplies, and 
the wherewithal for agricultural rehabilitation, we miss the salient opportunity, 
so important: in a research-minded age, to set up world mechanisms for world- 
wide research. As Bernal* showed so patently, the national states still move at a 
snail-like pace in recognizing the very scientific method which remade their own 
structure and is now remaking the structure of international affairs. The 
moment that internationalism is proposed in matters of science, we think of the 
jealous secretiveness which keeps each nation-state tightly gripping its own scien- 
tific and technological knowledge and furtively, in times of danger, collaborating 
with other nation states only in the development of deadly secrets. Even the 
most progressive and the most liberal of social scientists are tempted to conceive 
their internationalism in terms of what we, as American social scientists, might 
do to help our less favored brethren to uphold the banners of social science re- 
search elsewhere. We tend to think in terms of carrying our conception of re- 
search and our kit of research tools into other lands and not of a reciprocal inter- 
change. In part, perhaps, American progress in the social sciences does actually 
warrant this conception of a humane missionary enterprise. The conception is 
nevertheless fundamentally out of focus. 


It is our task here to examine the potentialities through which worldwide 
research, internationally conceived, can be carried out in a truly international 
spirit. The problem is to outline the nature of the international research poten- 
tial, giving our emphasis primarily to what can be done rather than to what 
has already been done. It will be found that we have mentioned only a fraction 
of the important agencies through which such research can be done, and if the 
reader will give his primary effort to the detection of our omissions, and to the 
attempt to build up a more complete three-dimensional picture of the possibil- 
ities, he will have read to the greatest advantage. 


*Bernal, J.D. The Social Functions of Science, New York: Macmillan, 1939. 
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National Action in Parallel 


While our emphasis is primarily on the future, an analysis of this kind must 
begin with considerations of what has been. In one sense of the word, social 
science has from the beginning been internationally based. There have existed in 
the past common research foci which were subjected to parallel and simultaneous 
research in many countries. One need only mention such fields as the psychology 
and sociology of religion, the analysis of political behavior, and experimental 
pedagogy to be reminded of the vast if not integrated international efforts of 
social scientists. Too often, however, these parallel researches were guided by 
different methodological presuppositions and reported in terminologies which, 
though translatable, were hardly couched in a common scientific language. 
Frequently, indeed, culturally bound presuppositions and categories of thinking 
were so evident a part of such research as to make a comprehensive international 
social science well nigh impossible. 


Such conditions inevitably resulted from the sheer immaturity of the con- 
stituent disciplines of the social sciences in the years following the first world 


war. And with the achievement of scientific maturity in the years after came 


external barriers to that free flow of information which might have swept away 
the anachronistic differences holding apart the social scientists of the different 
nations of the world. War, internal revolution, economic crises with their at- 
tendant deficit in research funds—all these things have added to the difficulty 
of establishing adequate research collaboration on an international scale. 


Nor has the tradition of parallel social science research led to the most 
economical financing of the social sciences. Effective division of labor and 
resources has not, for one thing, been adequately developed. Instances are not 
unusual where important and pioneering research received inadequate support 
by the accident of having been carried out in nations without an institutionalized 
social science tradition. Where mediocre research on animal learning has some- 
times received strong backing in, say, the United States, brilliant work along the 
same lines has gone begging for support in countries where such work was not 
a part of the established tradition. The same can be said, perhaps, for the study 
of national character which, until recently, was so poorly backed in the United 
States while central to the research interests of scientists elsewhere. 


Perhaps the greatest inefficiency in parallel international research derived 
from the incomparability of data gathered on presumably comparable topics. 
Selected areas in the field of child development, for example, can usually be 
documented by simultaneous research reported in several languages. Usually, 
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however, these researches neither add up vertically to make a conceptual edifice 
nor are they strictly comparable when put side to side. They are simply different 
approaches to what can be regarded only in the most superficial sense as the 
“same problem.” In short, social scientists of the world have not yet reached the 
stage of posing comparable hypotheses. The result has been that neither a 
universal science has emerged nor has it been possible to make careful cross- 
cultural comparisons. 


It will be argued by some, perhaps, that such individualism is the basis for 
all great advances in scientific knowledge. Such may indeed be the case; yet 
the individualist will be no more hampered in a world where scientific coopera- 
tion is possible than in one in which it is exceedingly difficult. The major 
point is that there be a mechanism which permits scientists of common interest 
to share in each other’s knowledge and wisdom. 


But there are lessons to be learned and tendencies to be encouraged in the 
present conduct of parallel international research. Journals, students, and pro- 
fessors have been exchanged. Such exchanges, while pathetically minimal, 
have been of paramount importance. Centers like Berlin, Vienna, Paris, London, 
Cambridge, and Geneva have done an historically crucial service in providing a 
forum in which scholars from many lands have been able to talk and work to- 
gether on common ideas. Such “bilateral” arrangements will always go on, so 
long as great scholars continue to attract promising students and colleagues from 
other lands. We need hardly be reminded that Vienna has been crucial to the 
development of psychiatry throughout the world. The same can be said for the 
importance of Berlin in experimental psychology, London and Edinburgh in 
statistics, Geneva in child study, and Chicago in social ecology. To some extent, 
these cases represent instances of the spread of scientific “movements.” Con- 
spicuous among these, of course, has been the international psychoanalytic move- 
ment with its institutes in many of the world’s great centers. 


But as for examples of jointly planned and communally executed interna- 
tional social or psychological research projects, the authors are hard put to find a 
single instance. Up to now we have gone little beyond the traditional reliance 
upon informal mechanisms of international scientific interchange. Experience 
has shown that reliance on the traditional forms was not enough. 


Many of the historical accidents which made necessary the existence of 
what we have called parallel international research have begun to disappear. 
Physical distance, for one, becomes daily less a barrier. London and Paris are 
literally as close travel-wise to Cambridge, Massachusetts as Berkeley, California. 
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Harvard, the Sorbonne, and the London School of Economics inscribe a smaller 
triangle than Yale, Tulane, and Stanford. Not only geographical, but semantic 
boundaries are being transcended. International bickerings over verbal differ- 
ences have begun to give way before the advancing body of universal method- 
logical practice. The situation is increasingly propitious for successful inter- 
national collaboration in social research if we but make a beginning in using 
existing facilities and extending these as we learn the methods of international 
group endeavor. What are these facilities and how might they be used? 


Potential facilities exist largely in the sharing of common ideas and common 
research interests by active research organizations in all parts of the world. 
From such common interests, joint projects can grow. Consider, for example, 
the field of the social psychology of group behavior. Institutes carrying out 
research in this field are now in operation in London, Geneva, Cambridge 
(Massachusetts) and elsewhere. Cooperative research arrangements have already 
been set up between the Tavistock Clinic group in London and the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics at M.I.T in Cambridge. Such collaboration can, 
given proper backing, spread to encompass similar university and research insti- 


tutes throughout the world. 


Common research interests are also to be found in organizations other than 
universities and research centers. Consider an organization like the international 
Boy Scout movement. The problems of the adolescent—social organization, in- 
stilling of self-reliance, development of cooperative spirit—have enough in com- 
mon in all countries to warrant widespread comparative research on these prob- 
lems by International Scouting authorities. Such research would not only lend 
to the effectiveness of Scouting as an international movement but materially 
enrich our knowledge of comparative human development. Research has, in- 
deed, been carried out within the limits of national Scout organizations and has 
already contributed to scientific knowledge. It would be a logical next step to 
extend the scope of such research to the international scene. 


Close parallels are to be found in such organizations as the great interna- 
tional trade unions and the International Chamber of Commerce. They too, 
acting within or without the specialized agencies of the United Nations are in a 
position to conduct crucial social research. 


One need hardly mention how great a benefit could be earned from closer 
collaboration between the official social research agencies of various national 
governments. Presently, for example, it is virtually impossible to prepare truly 
comparative figures on crime and delinquency because of non-comparable meth- 
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ods of recording. This is true in spite of the fact that fact-gathering agencies 
exist in all countries. An example of the kinds of progress that can be made in 
this field is the recent decision of the United States and other American republics 
to utilize comparable categories of recording and analysis in the forthcoming 
1950 Census. 


A rather special case is to be found in the field of public opinion research. 
Affiliated for purposes of joint research and reporting are institutes of public 
opinion in the United States, Canada, Australia, Great Britain, France, Holland, 
Sweden, Norway, Finland, Denmark, and Brazil. Other non-affiliated institutes 
are to be found in China, Mexico, Belgium. Ambitious plans were made for 
international opinion research in the summer of 1946 at Central City, Colorado 
and a meeting to organize international research facilities is to take place in 
Montreal during the summer of 1947. Under the direction of Dr. Laszlo 
Radvanyi of the Mexican Institute of Opinion Research, an international directory 
of all men working in this field is now in preparation. In Mexico City, too, 
will soon appear an international Journal to report on the work of attitude and 
opinion research specialists over the world. This movement represents one of 
the potentially most important forces in the field of international social science, 
indeed one of the most important agencies for social understanding the world 
has yet developed.* 


It remains to discuss the potential role of international scientific congresses 
and conferences. These have, in the past, done inestimable service in the cause 
of internationalism. Such congresses carry ideas over the world and no one is 
wise enough to know just when and where they will lead into the formulation 
of international research enterprises. Waluable personal contacts are the very 
least that they yield. But it is in the area of the social sciences that congresses 
and international symposia have been fewest and least effective. When Unesco 


was in its preparatory stage, grave concern was voiced by several members of the 
Preparatory Commission over the absence of strong international bodies in the 


social science disciplines. Yet, what bodies exist can be tremendously useful. 
Forthcoming International Congresses in the fields of psychology and sociology 
might profitably set up machinery not only for the communication of research 
results but, far more important, for the planning of joint research in crucial 
problem areas. From such committees could grow effectively international re- 
search conference. 


*For a fuller account, the reader is referred to Stuart C. Dodd, “Toward World 
Surveying,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 1916, 10, 470-483. 
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So much for the potentialities of existing institutions which, till now, have 
been engaged solely in the practice of parallel international research. The 
prospect is hopeful. Let us consider now the problem of international research 
based upon specific international research objectives both as to research aims 
and research teamwork. 


Coordinated International Research 


Coordinating international research is admittedly extremely difficult. Finan- 
cially, the problems are difficult to overcome. Travel is rapid, to be sure, but it 
is also expensive, and joint research efforts cannot be successful without con- 
siderable face-to-face contact. Time is yet another factor, time for travel and 
time for discussion with colleagues abroad. But time is no more a factor in inter- 
national collaboration than in research cooperation within one country. As 
important as either time or money is the unfortunate habit structure of social 
scientists themselves. Where a psychologist in California hardly thinks twice 
about attending the American Psychological Association meetings in Philadel- 
phia or conferring personally with a colleague in New York, it hardly occurs 


-to him to embark with equal blithesomeness upon a trip to Paris, London, or 


Moscow. Yet in many cases, time and finances are easily arranged. What is 
lacking is a manner of thinking about such problems. . 

It would be callous to overlook the fact that there is more to our reluctance 
to go abroad professionally than a hesitation about embarking on a long voyage. 


Face-to-face collaboration with colleagues from countries with different lan- 
guages and traditions can be and frequently is difficult. Too few of us can 
speak second languages easily, and this is particularly true among American 
social scientists. There are other difficulties, far greater to overcome than 
language differences. Clash of scientific Weltanschauung is not the least of 
these. The relative emphasis in any particular project, for example, upon theo- 
retical and empirical considerations, we have observed, can sometimes assume 
tragi-comic proportions even within the confines of a local institute of social 
research in a single country. Misgivings about such controversy, projected into 
an international setting where stereotypes abound about the tendencies of scient- 
ists of different nations, represent a serious barrier to international cooperation. 
Yet, as a great body of research demonstrates, such stereotypes cannot be over- 
come short of bringing the holders of stereotypes into equal-status contact with 
the objects of their suspicion. 


Mote serious still is the contribution of inequality of resources to misunder- 
standing among scientists. To feel dependent upon the resources of another 
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nation has an unfortunate way of breeding a dependence-hostility cycle of feel- 
ings. Though distinctions of “great” and “small” among nations are invidious 
in any realm, they are particularly mischievous when an issue amongst men 
of science. Specifically, the United States is in danger, vis-a-vis the scholars of 
other nations, of giving the appearance of prepotent material resources and, 
consequently, incurring the resentment of other nations who are made to feel 
dependent upon American resources. Every possible effort must be made, in 
establishing cooperative research enterprises, of avoiding such situations while, 
at the same time, adhering to a sensible form of finance based upon ability to pay. 


One solution to the problem of joint research is the international laboratory 
plan discussed both in connection with the United Nations and in the context of 
non-official cooperation. The idea of such international laboratories was given 
new impetus in September, 1946, when the French delegation to the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations submitted what well may be an his- 
toric draft resolution. The resolution, calling for the establishment of United 
Nations Research Laboratories, is of such importance that we reproduce it in full 
here. 


Draft resolution submitted to the Economic and Social 
Council by the French Delegation on the establishment 
of United Nations Research Laboratory.* 


STATEMENT OF REASONS 


“Nobody questions today the decisive importance of scientific research in 
the development of human knowledge, social progress and improvement of 
human conditions generally. Almost all countries have established in the na- 
tional field organizations for scientific research, laboratories, and various institu- 
tions responsible for developing discoveries in all fields or for co-ondinating the 
efforts of research workers. 


“In the international field considerable efforts have thus been made with 
much perseverance and with varying success, for the co-ordination of scientific 
research between the different countries by means of the exchange of publica- 
tions and information, exchanges of scientific workers, periodical research con- 
ferences and international congresses, or by the establishment of scientific 
societies, specializing in a single branch of study (physics, biology, etc.), and 
forming part of an International Council of scientific societies. 





*Official United Nations translation from the original French text. 
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“The International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation initiated activities 
along these lines in the period between the two wars. 


“It may be said however that human endeavour in the field of international 
research activity has hitherto been of limited effectiveness. 


“This work of liaison, exchange of information and co-ordination of na- 
tional scientific activities must be continued and considerably amplified by the 
United Nations organization. It will be one of the essential duties of the De- 
partment of Education, Science and Culture of the United Nations Secretariat, 
and of the specialized agency Unesco, which is at present in course of being 
formed. 


II 


“In present day conditions however, it would seem that in the general inter- 
ests of humanity something more than co-ordination is needed and it may be 
asked whether certain fields of scientific research ought not to be taken over 
entirely by the central organs of the United Nations or by specialized agencies. 


“There are, as a matter of fact, scientific fields in which research work can 
only be organized efficiently and in a rational and disinterested way on an inter- 
national scale. To quote one example among others: Everyone knows the 
importance of astronomy and astrophysics in the sum of human knowledge. 
Today, the majority of the observatories are to be found in the northern hem- 
isphere whilst the southern hemisphere is extremely poorly equipped for this 
class of research work. Moreover, in the northern hemisphere, the size of the 
observatories is roughly speaking in proportion to the resources and budgets of 
the various nations. It is quite evident that considerable advantage would be 
gained by replacing this state of anarchy by activities organized by the inter- 
national community and that well-equipped observatories should be located at 
the sites all over the world selected as most suitable for the development of 
research, 


III 


“Similarly, a large number of research activities in various fields would be 
carried on with considerably greater efficiency if they were conducted with all 
requisite resources in perfectly equipped international laboratories, for which 
the United Nations would be responsible in both the financial and intellectual 
sense. The case of a disease like tuberculosis may be cited as an example: Re- 
searches conducted in the various countries to combat this scourge are ridicu- 
lously inadequate, and the funds assigned to them bear no proportion to the 
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seriousness of the harm caused by this disease. There again, the problem is one 
of world-wide scope, its solution is of world-wide importance and it is plain that 
the researches conducted in the various countries do not fit in with one another, 
but are conducted on parallel lines with inadequate funds, in a disorganized and 
unregulated manner. 


“There is reason to believe that if they were conducted on an international 
scale they would prove much more effective. 


‘Research work in tuberculosis and astronomy have only been cited here by 
way of examples among many others. An enquiry conducted among scientific 
circles would undoubtedly reveal a large number of other cases in which re- 
searches can be conducted in a rational and efficient manner only on an interna- 
tional basis and also a large number of other cases where research conducted on 
the international plane would be considerably more efficient than research which 
is at present conducted on the national plane. 


IV 


Creation of an International Spirit—Direct Aid to Small Countries in 
International Research 


“It may be stated that in the scientific field where man is fighting against 
the unknown, intellectual comradeship acquires extraordinary strength and value. 
By affording all scientists and research workers of the United Nations an oppor- 
tunity of getting into contact with one another in their particular fields of activity, 
and by making every scientific triumph a joint triumph, scientific research will 
be given its true meaning. 


“Finally, the most imperative requirement of the democratic spirit in the 
international field is that the nationals of small countries with small budgets 
should not have to suffer as regards their moral and intellectual development, 
from this purely material inferiority. The proposed international scientific 
organization would render it possible to satisfy that requirement. !he United 
Nations would afford direct and unconditional scientific aid to the smatl countries. 


“The French delegation submits to the Social and Economic Council the 
following draft resolution: 


RESOLUTION 


The Economic and Social Council, considering: 
1, that a certain number of research activities can only be conducted in a 
rational manner on an international scale, and 
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2. that many branches of scientific research connected with the promotion 
of human knowledge, and especially with public health, would yield con- 
siderably more effective results if they were conducted on an international 
scale, 


“INVITES the Secretariat to consult Unesco and the other specialized agen- 
cies concerned and to submit to the Economic and Social Council, if possible 
during the next session, a general report on the problem of establishing UNITED 
NATIONS RESEARCH LABORATORIES.” 


With two nations abstaining—the Soviet Union, and the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic—the resolution was unanimously adopted. Under Assistant 
Secretary General Henri Laugier, himself a scientist, the Department of Social 
Affairs of the United Nations is working up plans jointly with various scientists 
for creating international laboratories. These plans, including suggestions for 
the establishment of an Institute of the Human Sciences, will be submitted to 
the Economic and Social Council in the Summer of 1947. 


The dissents of the two Russian delegates point to some real probiems in 
the field of international research. One objection related to the practical ques- 
tion of financing, convincing member nations of the need to contribute to such 
international ventures. Obviously to do research on a vast range of scientific 
problems would be prohibitively expensive and, moreover, would duplicate work 
going on within national institutes and laboratories. If too great and expensive 
a research program were undertaken, argued Dr. Medved, delegate of the 
Ukrainian Republic to the Economic and Social Council, funds and energy 
would be diverted from the national development of scientific research. How 
would problems be selected as suitable for international research in an effort to 
limit unnecessary expense? Here the point might have been made that selec- 
tion would be dictated by the profit to be gained from working internationally 
on any problem. In the social sciences, for example, there are some research 
topics which plainly cannot be handled adequately on national lines—notably 
the study of national character—and these would immediately recommend them- 
selves for inquiry by a United Nations Laboratory or Institute. 


At the heart of Russian objections was a concern for the consequences of 
competition for personnel and money between national and international labora- 
tories. Would individual nations be willing to encourage their topflight research 
men to work under international auspices at a time when national advancement 
in science is tantamount to national strength? The conflict is not limited to the 
physical sciences; World War II, for example, showed that skilful social 
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scientists could contribute materially to the conduct of psychological warfare. 
In a nutshell, we have here the core of the whole problem: are we living in a 
United Nations or is national sovereignty still the first principle? 


There are alternative methods of conducting international research, notably 
on the model of France’s Centre national de la recherche scientifique and the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development of the United States Government. 
The principle here is to establish not a laboratory but a central board charged 
with planning research projects and awarding contracts to institutes and Uni- 
versities throughout the world as a means of getting actual research done. The 
plan has much to recommend it, notably in aiding in the development of re- 
search in all countries, large or small, and particularly in those countries where 
economic resources for scientific work are limited. Though such a plan is free 
from many of the objections raised against centralized laboratories, there is 
grave question whether it would bring much of an advance over current “parallel” 
methods of research cooperation. Much would depend upon the strength of 
the central coordinating board. A board operating merely as a committee on 
disbursement of research grants would do little more than what is already ac- 
complished by such institutions as the Rockefeller Foundation. Again the 
question arises as to the amount of power which individual nations would be 
willing to grant a central board in the planning and coordinating of crucial re- 
search in the physical, natural, and social sciences. 


The late Professor Kurt Lewin raised what might be considered the most 
serious objection against decentralized international research coordination.* One 
of the basic objectives of international research collaboration, he pointed out 
shortly before his death, was to create strong and enduring international loyalties 
among the scientists of the world, loyalties transcending national ties. Such an 
objective, however, is exceedingly difficult of achievement in an atmosphere of 
competing national sovereignties, and competition might indeed follow from 
the kind of decentalization mentioned above and be far better served by a truly 
international research institute. 


There remains to discuss the problem of international collaborative re- 
search financed by private means. Much has been done by the great foundations 
in effecting international exchanges of personnel and ideas. But much more 
could be done by these sources in tightening collaboration between institutes in 
different countries. Consider the increased possibilities of integrated social 


*Remarks made by Professor Lewin at a meeting of the committee of SPSSI preparing 
the first draft of a proposal for social science research under the United Nations. 
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research if all recipients of major grants-in-aid from the Rockefeller Foundation 
were encouraged by that organization to plan their research projects jointly with 
colleagues abroad insofar as such joint planning were feasible. Any utilization 
of a part of a research grant in effecting closer international scientific collabora- 
tion would in our opinion be money well spent. 


Conclusions 


The task of utilizing wisely the vast potential for international research in 
the social sciences is, admittedly, tremendously difficult. Yet the potential does 
exist and a start has been made. Success will depend both upon the development 
of a compatible international climate of opinion, and upon the efforts of social 
scientists themselves. It is of the utmost importance that progress be made. 
Should democracy suceed in setting up flourishing social research simultaneously 
on the domestic and international levels in order to cope wisely with its prob- 
lems, it will have a bulwark against reaction far more powerful than that which 
political considerations alone can build. 


Aside from the practical value from such world-planned research, two tre- 
mendous values from such international efforts must be mentioned in conclusion: 
First, people who have once learned to think in research terms are never likely 
again to go back to the quasi- -moralistic, the acrimonious, or the horse- -trading 
approaches to social problems. The research-minded citizen wants not to banish 
problems nor to patch them up, but to solve them. And the research attitude, 
like all other social attitudes, is contagious. Secondly, whatever might be said 
of this trying age, it is obvious that difficulties and complexities are neither 
temporary nor diminishing; they have come to stay and will become ever more 
baffling. If research increases apace in complexity and adequacy with the prob- 
lems that have to be attacked, a way can be found to put into the hands of a 
democratically organized humanity a device for coping with new difficulties 
before they lead to disastrous acrimony. The cynic is likely to say that people, 
after all, selfishly want the world’s limited lands and resources for their narrow 
purposes and that these primitive realities make the utility of international re- 
search negligible. To this the reply is that the energies now or soon available 
from the atom, from the sea, from the energies of interstellar radiation, and from 
a hundred other new possessions in our grasp, are such as to enable all of man- 
kind to live at a high level of physical comfort and cultural enrichment if inter- 
national social research becomes truly effective. Human waste and tragedy will 
be overcome in proportion to the degree to which such research becomes the 
weapon of a determined humanity. 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF 
SOCIAL ISSUES FOR 1947 


In furthering its program to promote research in the areas of signi- 
ficant contemporary social issues, THE SOCIETY FOR THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SrubDy OF SOCIAL IssuEs announces the establishment of the 


EDWARD L. BERNAYS ATOMIC ENERGY AWARD 


to be bestowed upon the individual or group contributing the best 
action-related research in the field of the social implications of atomic 
energy. The Award will consist of a $1,000 U. S. Government Bond. 


All research published or completed in 1947 will be eligible for 
consideration. Manuscripts reporting such completed research but 
which have not yet been published are solicited by the Society’s Com- 
mittee of Judges. All reports, in duplicate, must be in the hands of 
the Chairman of the Committee not later than November 1, 1947. 


The Committee of Judges invites correspondence on this Award from 
all social scientists and will be happy to furnish any further information 
which may be requested. 


The Committee of Judges consists of the following members of the 
SPSSI: 


Dr. Ruth Benedict Dr. Rensis Likert 
Columbia University University of Michigan 

Dr. David Krech Dr. Gardner Murphy 
Swarthmore College City College 

Dr. Alexander Leighton Dr. Talcott Parsons 
Cornell University Harvard University 


All communications concerning the Award should be addressed to 
the Chairman of the Committee of Judges: 


Dr. David KRECH 
Swarthmore College 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
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